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PROPOSED STATE OLEO LAWS. 

This is the legislative season in many 
states, and among other subjects oleomar- 
garine is receiving attention in numerous 
instances. 

In New York State, where the state law 
was supposed to shut oleomargarine out of 
the market, its enemies are now compelled 
to recognize its They have 
framed a bill for a jaw to impose a tax of 
$15 to $20 per year on retailers and $300 on 
wholesalers. The framed by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and by Gov- 
ernor Sulzer’s investigation board, presum- 
ably as a revenue measure. It also provides 
for a tax of two cents a pound on each 


competition. 


measure Was 


package of oleomargarine; this is presumably 
to pay the cost of inspection. 

In Vermont, where state taxes of this sort 
have been in force until they have raised a 
movement of protest among dealers and con- 
sumers, a bill has been introduced to repeal 
the oleo tax law. A legislative committee to 
which the matter was referred reported an 
opinion of the attorney general to the effect 
that the singling out of one food product on 
which a license tax is laid is an unjust and 
an unlawful that the act 
dealing with this subject is not constitutional. 


discrimination, 


The committee, therefore, reported the sub- 
stitute bill repealing the license tax and pro- 
viding merely that in public dining rooms a 
conspicuous sign shall be posted to the effect 
that oleomargarine is used. 

the butter 
had a law passed which they thought would 


In Minnesota, where interests 
kill off oleomargarine competition, the State 
Supreme Court declared the law unconstitu- 
tional because of its discrimination. Butter 
men in the legislature are now trying to 
make another effort to frame an oleo law 
which will prohibit the sale within the state 
of oleomargarine resembling yellow butter, 
and will endeavor to bring the measure this 
time within the limits imposed by the consti- 
tution. A bill which aims to accomplish this 
has been reported favorably in committee. 


o 
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CHICAGO OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT. 

The output of oleomargarine in the Chi- 
cago district during the month of January 
is reported as follows: Colored, 285,005 lbs.; 
uncolored, 8,257,310 lbs.; total, 8,552,315 Ibs. 
Renovated butter amounting to 1,687,382 Ibs. 
was reported. This January oleomargarine 
production of 8,552,315 Ibs. compares to 9,- 
220,400 Ibs. in December, and 10,126,086 Ibs. 
in January, 1912. 


USE OLEOMARGARINE INSTEAD OF BUTTER 
Rhode Island State Institution Afraid of Tuberculosis in Butter 


Butter interests have been very much dis- 
turbed over the publicity given to Federal 
government reports concerning the danger of 
spreading disease through uninspected dairy 
products, such as milk, cream and butter. So 
long as the reports were confined to govern- 
ment and trade channels they did not exhibit 
their critical 
But when the daily press began 


much concern over severely 
character. 
to make them known to the consuming pub- 
lic, then the butter interests began to be 
worried, 

Their comments have been cautious, in the 
nature of the case. They could not protest 
too freely, for fear of attracting more at- 
But they 
came as near as they dared to accusing the 


government authorities of partiality toward 


tention to a dangerous subject. 


oleomargarine interests, and they tried to be- 
little the conclusions reached without directly 
attacking them. 

These conclusions, showing the danger of 
spreading disease through uninspected dairy 
products, were set forth in last week’s issue 
The Secretary 
of Agriculture and government authorities 
who have investigated support The National 
Provisioner’s contention that there should be 


of The National Provisioner. 


Federal inspection of dairy products, just as 
there is Federal inspection of meat products, 
in order to protect the public against dis- 
ease and unwholesome food. 

Following the publication of the facts con- 
cerning dirty creameries and disease-carrying 
dairy products, comes another item of news 
which shows the trend of events, and ex- 
plains in part the anxiety of the butter pro- 
moters. In his recent report Dr. 
Harry Lee superintendent of the 
Rhode Island State Sanatorium, makes the 
announcement that the management of that 
institution has discontinued the use of but- 
ter, and is now using oleomargarine exclu- 


annual 
Barnes, 


sively. 
Afraid of Spreading Disease Through Butter. 

The reason given for this change is that 
the weight of scientific evidence and prac- 
tical experience has shown that tubercle 
bacilli are readily transmitted through but- 
ter, and that the management of the State 
institution felt it to be its duty to protect 
the inmates by substituting for a disease- 
carrying food product one that would not 
thus endanger those using it. 

In his report Dr. Barnes told of tests made 
on the dairy herds from which the institu- 


tion’s milk and butter were obtained, and of 
the results. He said: 

“As the report of the British Commission 
and other authorities have shown the dan- 
gers of bovine infection to be quite consid- 
erable, we have continued to safeguard our 
dairy products that we may not unwittingly 
infect our patients with the very disease 
which it is our function to cure. From out 
of Mr. Sweet’s herd of 35 cows four reacted 
to the tuberculin test. While the glandular 
lesions found were too slight to endanger the 
milk the possibility of their developing suf- 
ficiently to endanger other members of the 
herd existed. A semi-yearly test would 
doubtless be more effective in preserving the 
herd. 

“As tubercle bacilli have been shown to 
be capable of infecting hogs after existing 
tor long periods in both fresh and unsalted 
butter, we have felt it to be our duty to sub- 
stitute oleomargarine for butter in the in- 
stitution.” 

Other State and Federal government in- 
stitutions throughout the country are com- 
ing to use oleomargarine instead of butter 
and both for economic reasons 
and because they find the latter product more 
sanitary and healthful than the average but- 
ter product. 


more more, 


Admit Necessity for Inspection of Dairy 
Products. 

Dairy interests are coming to recognize the 
necessity of protecting the good name of 
their products, and are beginning to admit 
the need of a practical inspection system. 
Enforced pasteurization of material from 
which dairy products are made, and inspec- 
tion of such products to detect sources of 
disease in herds, is seen to be the only 
effective remedy. 

The representatives of butter interests are 
legislation desperately, but 
Hoard’s Dairyman, the recognized dairyman’s 
paper, is a marked exception. It admits the 
situation in a fearless way and practically 
comes to the support of The National Pro- 
visioner’s contention for a system of federal 
inspection of dairy products. Hoard’s Dairy- 
man has always favored the tuberculin test 
and the cleaning up of diseased dairy herds, 
while other dairy interests have taken an 
opposite stand. 

In its last issue Hoard’s Dairyman says 
concerning federal inspection of dairy prod- 
ucts: 

“Anything that will place butter and 
cheese on the tables of the consuming public 
in better condition, more palatable, and with 
less difference between the consumers’ and 


fighting such 
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the producers’ price, is the producers’ prob- 


lem. The consumer has to take what he 
can get. The producer can furnish what 
he will. 


“If federal inspection of creameries and 
cheese factories doing interstate business will 
guarantee to the consumer a more whole- 
some product, protect him from possible dis- 
ease, increase his confidence in dairy prod- 
ucts and consequently his daily consumption 
of them, the farmer can afford to pay the 
bill. As a matter of fact, the farmer will 
not be required to pay it, the consumer will 
stand this expense and pay the farmer a 
premium for the better product. 

“Through the meat inspection laws and 
the oleo laws, the government now inspects 
and places its stamp of approval on the 
dairyman’s worst competitor, oleo. This in- 
spection has a direct economic value to the 
manufacturer of this substitute for butter. 
We believe that the dairyman of this coun- 
try can afford to ask for a rigid federal in- 
spection law covering all manufacturers of 
dairy products entering into interstate trade. 
The results would justify the cost if the 
work was planned along comprehensive lines, 
recognizing the fact that education is nine- 
tenths of the work of the inspector.” 

mY ae 

WORLD’S BEEF AND HOG SUPPLIES. 

A bird’s-eye view of the cattle and hog 
supplies of the world is contained in a table 
recently compiled by a United States con- 
sular officer abroad. His figures are in some 
cases approximated, but on the whole they 
accurate, at least so far 
supplies in various coun- 
The table is as follows: 


are comparatively 
as comparing the 
tries is concerned. 





Countries. Cattle. Hogs. 
Beyer 58,000,000 65,400,000 
Argentina 29,100,000 1,400,000 
MUMBUPANER cece ccc vcccsccnes 11,200,000 1,000,000 
Austria-Hungary: 

Austria 9,200,000 6,400,000 

Hungary 7,300,000 7,600,000 

Bosnia ...... .300,000 500,000 
eee 1,900,000 1,200,000 
Bulgaria ...... 2,200,000 500,000 
CE ‘¢uccesaes 7,100,000 2,800,000 
Denmark ...... 2,300,000 1,500,000 
DE ¢nivecccesd ow ees beeee 14,500,000 6,900,000 
GOPMANF cc ccccccsccscccces 20,600,000 22,100,000 
BO oe cies dens 6,200,000 2,500,000 
oe ESE ROT rer 2,000,000 1,300,000 
New Zealand .......-.-cee- 2,000,000 300,000 
rr 1,100,000 300,000 
PROUMOMIG te ccccccccccscces 2,600,000 1,700,000 
BEES hee vecesernvesccssees 37,300,000 12,400,000 
BePVIR .ccccccccseses 1,000,000 800,000 
Sweden osee ee 2,700,000 1,000,000 
BeitwerianG .ccccvcecccvscs 1,400,000 600,000 
United Kingdom ........... 11,£00,000 4,200,000 


In commenting on these figures this con- 
sular officer says: 

Russia, with its vast expanse of territory, 
could furnish abundant pasturage for large 
herds of domestic animals, yet it has fewer 
head of livestock to every thousand of its 
population than has Germany; but it must 
be remembered that the Russians are not 
such great meat eaters as are the people in 
western Europe. Russia, therefore, is in posi- 
tion to export cattle and hogs, as are also 
the Scandinavian countries and several of the 
Balkan States. The United Kingdom does 
not begin to supply its own market, but is 
largely dependent for meat supplies on for- 
eign countries. 

When we compare conditions in the Eu- 
ropean countries, as they become apparent 
from the foregoing table, with those outside 
of Europe, it will be seen that the latter 
have quite a surplus of livestock, especially 
of cattle, to dispose of. At the head of all 
is the Argentine Republic, with its 5,709 head 
of cattle to each 1,000 inhabitants. Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and the United States 
also have numerous stocks. 

Most of the countries last mentioned can 
still continue to increase their herds if the 
European demand for meat should grow from 
year to year as it has been doing up to the 
present time. This is especially true of Ar- 
gentina, for this country, with its area of 


1,200,000 square miles, seems destined to 
be mainly and permanently devoted to 
agriculture. 
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WIDE SCOPE OF FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 
Statistics for 1912 Show How Much Is Being Accomplished 


(Continued from last week.) 


In the report of the biochemic division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry the laboratory 
work in connection with meat inspection is 
described as follows: 


The laboratory inspection of meat and meat 
food products supplements the work of the 
veterinary inspectors and meat inspectors, 
and its chief function is to prevent the 
adulteration and mislabeling of products 
which bear the Federal inspection mark. 
Samples of all products prepared under in- 
spection are collected and submitted to the 
laboratories by employees especially desig- 
nated for this purpose. In addition, veteri- 
nary inspectors and meat inspectors, when 
they have reason to suspect adulteration of 
an article through the surreptitious use of 
prohibited substances, are enabled to retain 
the suspected product until a laboratory in- 
spection has confirmed or disproved their sus- 
picions. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
the laboratories examined a total of 26,889 
different samples. These samples were of 
the most varied character, consisting of a 
wide variety of fats and oils, of prepared 
meats, cereals, gelatins, coloring matters, 
salt, sugar, saltpeter, spices, disinfectants, 
water and rat and insect exterminators. The 
results show that no attempts are being made 
to use prohibited preservatives and coloring 
matters at establishments under Federal in- 
spection. 

The condemnations which have resulted 
from laboratory inspection have been made, 
as in previous years, in the case of oils and 
fats chiefly on account of rancidity, and in 
the case of prepared meats chiefly on account 
of the employment of cereal substances with- 
out proper declaration on the label as re- 
quired by the regulations. It is pleasing™ to 
report that the use of cereal in sausage with- 
out proper declaration has been much less 
frequent during the past fiscal year than in 
previous years. This is no doubt due to a 
more active and careful supervision of the 
preparations of sausages, brought about by 
orders from the chief of the bureau. 

During the year a careful study was made 
of 330 samples of water. These samples were 
secured from a large number of different 
establishments throughout the country, in- 
spectors having been instructed that samples 
must be forwarded to the laboratories for 
examination if there is any reason whatever 
to doubt the wholesomeness of the supply, as 
the department insists that water used in the 
preparation of meats and meat food products 
shall be of the same degree of purity as is 
required for drinking water. 

As a result of this work 11 sources of 
water supply in different parts of the coun- 
try have been condemned and the proprietors 
of packinghouses required to substitute more 
satisfactory supplies. The number of con- 
demnations of water supplies during the past 
year is less than in previous years, although 
a considerably greater number of analyses 
were made. This indicates that the water 
supplies of packinghouses are in better con- 
dition than ever before. 

During the year 4,245 gallons of branding 
ink were prepared and shipped to inspectors 
in charge of meat inspection for use in apply- 
ing the mark “U. S. inspected and passed” to 
meats which had been found to be sound, 
healthful, wholesome and fit for human food, 
and in applying the mark “Inspected and 
condemned” to careasses and parts which 
have been found to be unfit for food. 


Research Work on Meat Products and Eggs. 


Mr. W. B. Smith, in charge of the Kansas 
City laboratory, has acted as referee for the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
on methods for the analysis of meat and fish. 
He, with others in the division, carried out 
considerable work in this connection, and his 
report will be submitted to the association at 
its next meeting. The division has also co- 


operated with the referee on fats and oils of 
this association, and has made a considerable 
number of analyses of various proposed 
methods. 

As the rules of the bureau require that the 
presence of cereal be shown when it is used 
in sausages, and as they require, furthermore, 
that when more than 5 per cent. of cereal is 
used the label shall be modified so as to 
indicate to the purchaser a considerable pro- 
portion of cereal, it has been necessary for 
the laboratories not only to detect the pres- 
ence of cereal but to estimate with exactness 
the amount employed. 

The methods heretofore recommended for 
the quantitative estimation of starch in 
meats, particularly the so-called official meth- 
ods of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, were found to be unsatisfactory, 
both on account of inexactness and of the 
very considerable time required for each 
analysis. Investigations were therefore 
undertaken with the idea of securing a re- 
liable, accurate method which could be carried 
cut with a minimum expenditure of time and 
labor. The result has been the elaboration 
by Dr. T. M. Price, in charge of the central 
meat-inspection laboratory, of a very satis- 
factory method for the estimation of starch 
in meat food products. This method com- 
bines certain features of methods heretofore 
proposed by others, and is to be especially 
recommended on account of the ease and 
rapidity with which starch determinations 
can be made. Bureau of Animal Industry 


‘Circular 203 describes the process in detail. 


Very careful study has been given to meth- 
ods for the quantitative estimation of ar- 
senic in articles, such as coloring matters, 
which may be at times used as ingredients 
of meat food products. The result of this 
work has been to establish beyond question 
that very minute amounts of arsenic can be 
estimated with comparative certainty. The 
method, which will be described in a publica- 
tion, is based upon a careful digestion of the 
sample with nitric and sulphuric acids and a 
final estimation of the amount of arsenic 
through the use of the Gutzeit apparatus. 
Articles which are found to contain more 
than 0.01 of a grain of arsenic (As2Os) per 
pound are not allowed to be used as ingredi- 
ents in meat food products. 

At various times during the year inspectors 
have forwarded for examination samples of 
stearin which appeared to be discolored from 
dirt. A careful examination has shown in 
practically all cases that the discoloration 
was due to the development of molds in the 
stearin. These molds produce pigments of a 
black or reddish color. Chemical examination 
of the moldy stearins showed that in all 
cases they contained a considerable amount 
of water, as much as 1 per cent. being present 
in some cases. It seems that the loss to 
packers from the development of mold in 
stearin could be in great measure eliminated 
through a more careful preparation of the 
stearin so as to avoid the presence of 
moisture, 

The study of different canned meats, which 
has been in progress now for several years, is 
being continued. The results thus far ob- 
tained do not warrant a report at this time. 
The work consists in making a thorough 
chemical, histological, and_ bacteriological 
study of the meats at regular intervals. 

The co-operative study of commercial egg- 
packing plants, mentioned in my last report, 
was begun in July, 1911, the chemical side 
of the investigations being allotted to the 
Biochemie Division. Two experienced and 
practical chemists were assigned to the work, 
which was carried out chiefly in the labora- 
tory in South Omaha, Neb., by Messrs. E. A. 
Boyer and’ W. C. Powick. 

The various egg-packing establishments in 
Omaha and South Omaha were visited and 
their methods studied, after which the prin- 
cipal plants in Atchison and Topeka, Kan.; 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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THE TREATMENT OF HOG HAIR 
Methods By Which Packers Can Save Money 


By George E. Dyck. 


The purpose of this article is to prove to 
packers and slaughterers that many of them 
are still losing a considerable amount of 
money by neglecting the utilization to its 
best advantage of one of the most valuable 
by-products, hog hair. The results of this 
article will be, I hope, a clear understanding 
of the processes involved in the treatment of 
the hair and of the consequent increase of 
profits from this source. 

The first requirement, naturally, must be 
a good scraping machine. There are many 
first-class machines on the market at present 
which will do the work effectively. These 
machines range in size down to a very small 
unit, suitable for the smallest packinghouses, 
and they are not expensive. 

By curing of hog hair we understand the 
removal of the adhering skin, scurf and fatty 
portions which are usually found attached 
to the hair proper. The processes employed 
at present for the curing of the hair may 
be conveniently divided into three classes, 
which The live one, the chemical and 
the mechanical processes. 
chanical 


are: 
Omitting the me- 
which is a 


process, recent 


development and is pregnant with great pos- 


very 


sibilities, we come to the chemical process, 
by means of which more than 75 per cent. 

The chem- 
ical employed in the majority of cases is 
saustic I shall this method 
more in detail hereafter, and shall mention 
the just in passing for the rea- 
son that it is passing out of practice very 
rapidly, should 


of the hair is being cured today. 


soda. describe 


> 


“live one’ 


and have been abandoned 
long ago. 

The term “live process” is perhaps a new 
one to the trade, but I find this name very 
descriptive and appropriate, as it requires 
the live maggots for action. The more com- 
mon term is, of course, “field curing.” The 
from its 
use by atmospheric conditions, such as rain, 


losses which have been sustained 
snow and wind, and the storage of the hair 
in the field for long seasons before the hair 
the rather, be- 


fore the live maggots were ready for the 


was ready for market—or 
hair—led up to the employment of chemicals 
as curing materials, by which the hair is 
cured in less than 24 hours. 
Treatment by the Chemical Method. 
The 
divided 


hog hair can be 
the the 
Whereas the curling 


treatment of 
three 


entire 

into parts: curing, 
dyeing and the curling. 
is not applicable in cases where but a small 
amount of hair is available, the curing and 
dyeing can be employed in the smallest pack- 
inghouse. 

The hair from the machine or hand scraper 
is thrown into a vat of convenient size, which 
vat contains a weak solution of caustic soda. 
The amount of the latter varies from three 
to eight ounces for the hair from every one 
killed. may be 
accomplished without the addition of caustic 
which 


hundred hogs The curing 


soda—in case, however, the time re- 
quired for the process of curing is compara- 
tively excessive. 

Forty-five cubic feet of vat space will take 
care of the hair from one hundred hogs. 


The water in the vat is brought to a boil, 
after which the steam is reduced to a mere 
simmering, and is kept at this stage for 
from three to six hours, or until the skin 
which adheres to the hair becomes slimy, 
when the curing is completed. 

It is the custom with some manufacturers 
to bring the water to boiling and then to 
shut off the steam entirely, in which case 
from one to three hours more time must be 
allowed for the curing process. In 


case, 


either 
however, the entire mass should be 
agitated at frequent intervals, so as to bring 
the curing hair into contact with the curing 
soda solution, and in order to produce a uni- 
form cure throughout. 

The remaining steps to be taken are the 
washing, drying and baling. Any convenient 
method may be followed, according to local 
conditions, facilities on hand and to the 
quantities of hair to be treated. When bad 
odors have developed in the hair, due to 
storage in the open air and in piles, instead 
of in cold water, or to other causes, the hair 
is run through a hydrochloric acid bath be- 
fore the final washing with hot water takes 


place. The amount of acid used in this case 


is one-quarter pound of acid for every one 
hundred hogs killed. 

When green, wet hair must be kept for 
several days, in order to accumulate a suffi- 
cient quantity, it should be kept in the cur- 
ing vat under cold and the water 
must be changed at least once per day dur- 


water, 


Dried and baled hair 
will weigh about fifteen and one-half pounds 
to the foot. 


ing the warm season. 


cubic 


Dyeing the Hog Hair. 

The foregoing processes will have produced 
an undyed hair, which may be sold as such. 
However, the market as a general rule re- 
quires a dyed hair, usually black. In this 
case the green hair is cured and washed as 
before, and the clean, 
into another vat, containing a solution of 


wet hair is thrown 


logwood extract, hematin, or either one of 
them with the addition of fustic 
the black 
Both the curing and the dyeing vats are best 


extract, 


according to shade of desired. 
made of wood and can have equal capacities. 
The hematin, the 


better of the principal black dyes, to be em- 


amount of which is 
ployed is equal to three per cent. of the 
The hematin is first 
dissolved in a small quantity of hot water, 


hair on a dry basis. 


and this solution is then poured into the 
The hair is then 


thrown in, the entire contents of the vat are 


water contained in the vat. 


thoroughly stirred and boiled for one-half 
hour. Hematin alone produces a blue-black 
color, whereas, when a jet black is required, 
one and one-half per cent. of the weight of 
the hair on a dry basis of fustic extract 
must be added to the three per cent. of 
hematin as before. 

In order to fix the color the hair 
fiber a mordant is required. This. may be 
either bichromate of potash or copperas, of 
which two the copperas is the one usually 
employed. One and one-half per cent. of 
copperas, based on the weight of the dry 


upon 
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hair, is required, or just one-half of the 
amount of the hematin. This copperas is 
also dissolved in hot water beforehand, and 
is then poured into the dye vat. The whole 
mass is well agitated and the boiling is 
continued for another one-half hour, when 
the dyeing is completed. 

A few washings in clean, hot water will 
remove the remaining or “spent” dye, and 
will leave the hair in a nice and well-dyed 
condition. All of the washings may be ac- 
complished by machinery, or by washings in 
the vat with successive portions of clean 
water. Although there are numerous modi- 
fications to which the curing and dyeing 
may be subjected, in order to produce spe- 
cific results and effects in the finished prod- 
ucts, the space of this paper is narrowed hy 
time and does not permit me, therefore, to 
go further into details on these points. 

After the washing, the hair is dried in the 
usual manner, and is then ready for either 
the baling press or for the curling alleys. 

Curling of the Hair. 

The object of the curling is the production 
of that resilient and 
cushions, railroad'and automobile seats, mat- 


elastic material for 
tresses, etc., which cannot be produced other- 
The principles involved in the curling 
of hog hair are: first, the mixing of the 
with second, the ar- 
rangement of the hair in rope form; third, 
the rendering of the twists of the rope per- 
manent; fourth, the untwisting of the rope; 
fifth, the carding, shaping and packing of 
the finished product. 

Whereas some manufacturers prefer to sell 


wise. 


hair suitable binders; 


the curled hair in the rope form, others 
follow the curling process to the end. The 
roping is accomplished in much the same 
manner as that employed in the alleys of 
the hemp or manila rope manufacturer, and 
by means of specially constructed spinning 
machines. The hair ropes are usually from 
100 to 150 feet in length, and are three inches 
in diameter, 

Hog hairs are short and do not stick to- 
gether well. In order to facilitate 
hering of the hog hair, suitable binders are 
with it, the kind and grade of the 
binder being selected according to the selling 
price of the finished product. Horse-tail and 
cattle-switch hair are used for the higher 


the co- 


mixed 


grades of curled hair, while various kinds of 
vegetable fibers are employed for the lower 
grades. 

In order to render permanent the twists 
or kinks of the hair produced by the roping, 
the ropes are subjected to a moist heat. 
Steam chambers are sometimes employed, 
but vats containing hot water are preferable. 
The hair ropes, of which there are always 
two or three twisted into a single rope, are 
placed in the hot water and are kept there 
for from two to four hours, when they are 
taken out of the vat and hung in drying 
room for drying. 

As mentioned before, some manufacturers 
prefer to sell the hair in this dried rope 
form; otherwise the ropes are untwisted by 
a set of separate spindles. Specially con- 
structed carding and shaping machines are 
used in some instances, in order to produce 
Other 


white hair by 


a more marketable product. manu- 
facturer aim to produce a 


(Concluded on page 18.) 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


ACTUAL PACKINGHOUSE TESTS. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Every packinghouse superin- 
tendent keeps a record of tests, which is his most 
precious possession, and which serves him as a guide 
and reference in succeeding operations. It is only 
actual tests that tell the story in packinghouse prac- 
tice; theory is all right, but practical results are a 
necessary guide always. The National Provisioner 
has printed on this page of ‘‘Practical Points for the 
Trade’’ many tests of this sort, in uuswering in- 
quiries from subecribers. It has many more of these 
test results at its command, and will publish them 
from time to time for the general information of 
readers, instead of withholding them until some 
specific inquiry is made.] 





COST OF SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

The expense of casings for sausage is quite 
an item, as the following actual tests will 
show: 

Two bundles, at 85c., stuffed 111 lbs.; cost 
1.53c, per pound of sausage. Two bundles, 
at 85c., stuffed 105 lbs.; cost, 1.62c. per pound 
of sausage. Two bundles, at 85c., stuffed 120 
Ibs.; cost 1.42c. per pound of sausage. Two 
bundles, at 60c., stuffed 121 lbs.; 2 bundles, 
at 80c., stuffed 158 lbs.; 2 bundles, at 75c., 
stuffed 144 lbs.; 2 stuffed 
138 Ibs.; stuffed 133 Ibs. 
Cost per pound of sausage of these last was, 
respectively, lc., le., 1.04c., 1.08¢., 1.13¢e. 

Two bundles of hog casings in salt weighed 
9 lbs. 4 0zs.; washed weight, 2 lbs. 13 ozs.; 
stuffed 228 lbs. Two bundles, free of salt, 
weighed 3 lbs. 15 ozs.; 
stuffed 215 lbs. 
salt, weighed 4 lbs.; 
9 ozs.; stuffed, 227 


onl 


bundles, at 75c., 


2 bundles, at 75c.., 


washed weight, 1 Ib. 
7 023.; Two bundles, free of 
washed weight, 2 lbs. 
lbs. 
ings in salt weighed 5 Ibs.; 
1 lb. 9 ozs.; stuffed 128 Ibs. 

Seven and one-third bundles, at 
stuffed 445 lbs. 1.23c. These 


frankfurters weighed, smoked, 386 lbs., mak- 


One bundle hog cas- 
washed weight, 


(3¢., 


green; cost 


ing the casing cost 1.42c. per lb. of sausage. 


TREATMENT OF HOG HAIR. 
(Concluded from page 17.) 


means of bleaching methods, which produce 
an elegant product of high market value. 
There 


vogue possessing variable merits, a few of 


are various bleaching methods in 
them being of superior value. 

while all of this and 
plausible from a manufacturing standpoint, 
the interest re- 
mains still open, by which I mean the finan- 


Now, sound nice 


most essential feature of 


the old method of 
selling the hair for so much per hog—the 


cial differences between 


“live-maggot” proposition—and the new one, 
here illustrated, of manufacturing the fin- 
ished dyed and curled hair. 

To reduce these differences to figures we 
shall consider the old way of losing money! 
The customary price for the green hair was 
one-half to one cent per hog, or one to two 
cents per pound of dry hair. Cured, undyed 
hair sells today for from 7 to 8 cents per 
pound, and costs approximately three-fourths 
cent to cure, leaving a profit of over three 
cents net above the old method. 

Dyeing costs about one-third cent, while 
the dyed hair sells for from 10 to 13 cents 
per pound, or a profit of from 9 to 11 cents 
over the green selling method. Curling costs 
less than 10 cents per pound, while the black, 
curled hair sells for from 25 to 35 cents, 
equivalent to a net profit of about 20 cents 
per pound. Again, bleached and curled hair, 
properly bound by means of horse hair or 
cattle switches, is known to bring as much 
as 60 cents per pound! 

In order to figure this over to the hog 
basis, it is safe to assume an average yearly 
yield of one-half pound of the finished prod- 
uct per hog as a conservative estimate, in 
which case we find the additional profits per 
hog as follows: from the production of gray, 
cured hair, 1% to 2 cents per hog; from 
cured and dyed hair, 4 to 5 cents; and from 
the curled hair, about 10 cents additional 
net profit per hog. ‘ 

Now then, it rests entirely with the packer 
and slaughterer either to lose or to win, to 
waste or to save. But knowing the trade 
to know the value of the 10-cent hog, which 
price includes the green and wet hair as well, 
I know again that they will investigate this 
proposition further for their own benefit, so 
as to enable them and their families and 
every one of their employees to ride on one 
of those auto cushions made from the prod- 
ucts of their own establishment! 

In this 
strengthen 


way they should be able to 
the bonds of mutual interest 
which ought to exist between the employer 
and the employee—not to mention the hog! 


SOLID FATS FROM LIQUID OILS. 

The common vegetable oils, such as cotton- 
seed oil, corn oil, peanut oil, soya bean oil, 
are too fluid to be used extensively as com- 
ponents of lard mixtures, and also in some 
cases possess odors and flavors which render 
them objectionable for this purpose in any 
large amount. Usually the proportion of 
vegetable oil in a substitute cannot exceed 15 
per cent. By means of a recent process, how- 
ever, these oils can be not only largely decol- 
crized and deodorized, but also transformed 
into solids having the consistency of lard. 
The process consists simply in adding to the 
liquid oil various “catalyzers,” such as finely 
divided nickel copper, cobalt or nickel or iron 
oxides, and then blowing hydrogen gas into 
the mass. Under the influence of the “cata- 
lyzers,” the unsaturated fatty constituents of 
the oils take up hydrogen and become com- 
pounds which are more or less solid, like lard, 
at ordinary temperature. The product is then 
melted and filtered to remove the catalyzer 
and allowed to solidify.—Pure Products. 


——*o—_—_ 


WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 


In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest 
and most practical yet put on the market, 
and it costs less than the old binder, too! 
It is finished in vellum de luxe and leather, 
with gold lettering, and sells for $1. It 
may be had upon application to The National 
Provisioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 











——Built for Repeat Orders—Not for Price— 


Satisfactory service for a period of more than 20 years is the splendid record of many 
Swenson evaporators in American packing houses and glue and rendering establishments. 
The results have been so satisfactory to the owners that more than 225 Swenson 
evaporators are now in operation in plants of this character. 
business at present is made up of these repeat orders from satisfied customers. 

The Swenson is not the cheapest evaporator on the market, for many of the parts are made of 
materials much more expensive than used in other evaporators. 
and abandoned because they would not stand the constant heavy service for which Swensons are de- 


signed. Our copper tubes cost more than steel or charcoal iron, but they are cheaper in the long 
run, because they last so much longer. 


Gwenson fivaporaror (0; 


945 Monadnock Block 


(Formerly American Foundry & Machinery Co.) 


More than half of our 


Cheaper materials have been tried, 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
49-24 
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PROSPECTIVE MEAT SUPPLY 


The official figures of livestock marketing 





in January, as published last week by The 
National Provisioner, showed less meat ani- 
mals of all kinds available than in January 
a year ago. The government’s livestock cen- 
1 showed a less number 
And 


yet the market talk is all of a plentiful 


sus as of January 


of cattle, hogs and sheep on the farms. 


supply of meat animals to come within a 
few months. 
Where from? The last corn crop was a 
bumper one, and corn is cheap and farmers 
But the trouble is that 


they can’t get the critters to put the corn 


are ready to feed it. 


into! 
The 


stock market reports show that feeder buy- 


National Provisioner’s weekly live- 


ers are scrambling for everything in sight in 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


the way of raw material into which to put 
the feed and out of which to make meat. 
But can they get enough of it to relieve the 
admitted scarcity and wipe out the acknowl- 
edged shortage? Let The Breeders’ Gazette, 
a recognized livestock quthority, supplement 
The National Provisioner’s view of the situa- 
tion with its own: 

“If this country is making headway in 
getting back into the stock business on a 
supply-the-demand basis, no one seems able 
to prove it. On the contrary all facts and 
figures point to a continued contraction in 
stocks of meat animals. 

“Where has the stock gone? To markets. 
Packers have paid more for half-fat and thin 
animals for immediate slaughter than farm- 
ers were accustomed to pay for breeding and 
feeding stock. The immediate demand for 
meat has thus been partially met at the ex- 
pense of reserve stocks. Light weights and 
bare ribs at markets have told the tale of 
premature marketing which has required a 
larger number of animals to make a given 
weight of meat. This contrary undercurrent 
the the 
natural outcome of unusually high market 
prices.” 


retarding stocking-up process is 


There are evidences of renewed activity in 
But breeding takes 


Meanwhile meat will continue scarce 


breeding operations. 
time. 
and high. 

\? 


—“——_ 


WHO GETS THE TRIMMINGS? 
A good deal of space in the daily news- 
papers was taken up recently with reports 
of the action of a Chicago housewife in ask- 
ing for the arrest of her butcher because he 
failed to send home the trimmings with a 
roast she bought. The newspapers handled 
the story in a way to give the impression 
that the butcher had deliberately cut off a 
portion of the meat bought by his customer 
and withheld it when he delivered the order. 
The trade recognizes at once the ridicu- 
lousness of such a charge. It has become 
the custom for the butcher to trim the meat 
and sweep the trimmings into a box under 
his bench. Few customers have wanted or 
insisted upon having the trimmings sent 
home. When the request has been made the 
butcher has been glad to comply with it. 

If the butcher in this Chicago case refused 
to give the customer her trimmings after 
she demanded them, then he must have been 
a pretty thick-headed and short-sighted per- 
It is doubtful if he did such a thing. 


More likely he pursued the usual custom, 


son. 


and the woman happened to think about it 
afterward and decided to “raise a row about 
it.’ Maybe some volunteer reformer just 
then happened to tell her what robbers 
butchers were, and she “took the bait” at 


once. 


19 
This is an era of reform agitation, and 
your butcher or grocer is a handy victim to 
practice on. He gets no sympathy from 
anybody. He doesn’t deserve it if he doesn’t 
know how to keep out of trouble with his 
customers on such a simple matter as that 
of meat trimmings. Let him make it a rule 
to wrap up every bit of bone and scrap 
with a meat order, and he will see how soon 

the customer will cry, “Hold! Enough!” 


——+e— — 


HOGS AND COTTONSEED MEAL 

The agricultural and livestock journals sel- 
dom publish an issue without answering a 
farmer’s query upon the feeding value of cot- 
tonseed meal or its safety as a feed. A sum- 
mary of the replies to these queries, usually 
answered by government experiement station 
officials, would show a large proportion either 
damning cotton meal feeds with faint praise, 
or else advising against them. The cue came 
from the learned chief of the Department of 
Agriculture’s animal husbandry staff, who 
conceived and still adheres to the notion that 
there is a toxic element in cottonseed meal 
that makes it dangerous as a livestock feed, 
particularly for hogs. 

Let us not quarrel with the government ex- 
pert, but take the actual experience of a prac- 
tical farmer. He is a Texan, and his name 
is anathema to the government expert, but 
he tells the truth, for we have verified his 
statement. He says: 

“The 25th day of November found me with 
265 head of hogs, and not a grain of corn 
After taking 
to practice 


in the 
what I 
preached. So I hiked out to the nearest oil 
mill, bought 50 tons of hulls, 400 sacks of 
cottonseed meal and one car of rice bran. 


closer than Illinois. 


situation I decided 


When I got home I got together 10 barrels 
for slop, and I mixed 22 pounds each of hulls, 
meal and rice bran for each barrel of slop. | 
“That was all my hogs had to eat for eight 
months, at the end of which time I shipped 
a car of them to Fort Worth and got the top 
of the market. The rest were ready to eat, 
Plenty of 
other people have done the same as me. 
Why 


trouble by misrepresenting cottonseed meal 


too. I never lost a hog, either. 


should I lead my fellow man into 
to him?” 

Why, indeed, should he, or any other man? 

6 —- 

NEW COLD STORAGE IDEA 

It is reported that a bill has been intro- 
duced in the Minnesota legislature for a cold 
storage, law for that State whereby the ac- 
cepted idea of labeling “cold storage” goods 
as such is altered. Instead of a “cold stor- 
age” sign or label on stored goods, no dealer 
may sell goods which have been in cold stor- 
age as “fresh.” Just how this 
worked out is not stated. 
seem to depend on the honesty of the dealer. 


is to be 
A good deal would 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


It is reported that Armour & Company will 
erect a branch house at Ridgely, Md. 

The city of Birmingham, Ala., will erect a 
garbage crematory at East 
cost $4,500. 

Swift & Company have awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of their branch house at 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

C. W. Horne, Clayton, N. C., is interested 
in establishing a cotton oil and fertilizer plant 
at Lillington, N. C. 

The city council of Beaumont, Tex., has 
awarded the contract for construction of an 
abattoir for that city. 

It is reported that a large cottonseed oil 
refinery is to be established on the site of 
the old Sherman oil mill,.at Sherman, Tex. 


Birmingham to 


The D. B. Martin Company is having plans 
prepared for the remodeling of its slaughter- 
house at the Union Stock Yards, 
Md. 

The Greensboro-Roanoke Cattle 
Spray, N. C., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $2,500 by C. R. McIver and 
others. 


3altimore, 


Company, 





; “ANIMAL WASTE UTILIZED” 
Liesinger System of Rendering 


Sanitary Ren- 
dering, 
Drying and 
Agitating 
Machinery, 
Lard and 
Tallow Mixing 
and 
Cooling Tanks 
Deodorizers, 
etc, 
Bone and 
Tankage Mills 
Rotary Dryers 
Evaporators 
Presses 
Slaughter 
Houses 
+ Rendering 
Works Built 
Patented 1912, and Equipped 
Catalog yours for the asking 


The Liesinger Company, Inc. 
Engineers Patentees © Manufacturers 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 

















The Velvet Cleanser Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000 by G. W. Forsberg and 
others to manufacture soap, etc. 

The Carteret Fish and Oil Company, More- 
head City, N. C., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000 by R. W. Taylor, 
J. C. Taylor and John Allen. 
plant will be erected. 

The Atlantic Phosphate and Oil Corpora- 
tion, of Promised Land, Long Island, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $60,000. Adolph Lux, of Hempstead; J.J. B. 
Van Heckeren, of 16 Cambridge place, Brook- 
lyn, and others, are the incorporators. 

John A. Kley, of Philadelphia, who was 
one of the pioneers in packinghouse archi- 
tectural and mechanical engineering, died on 
Sunday, February 9, at his home in Phila- 
delphia. He was known to the trade all over 
the country. He was the father of P. A. 
Kley, manager of the Kley Engineering Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. 

Erwin W. Thompson, commercial agent of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington, was in New York this 
week and sailed Saturday on the Philadelphia 
on a tour of investigation abroad in the in- 
terests of the cottonseed products industry. 
He will spend some time at Marseilles look- 
ing into the oil situation, and will go later to 
the north of Europe to investigate the feed- 
ing of cottonseed meal and cake according 
to the advanced methods in vogue there. 


A fertilizer 


——_—_ 


NEW MEAT PLANT AT LITTLE ROCK. 
The new plant of the Weil Packing Com- 
pany at Little Rock, Ark., was opened for 
public inspection last week, as reported in 
the columns of The National Provisioner. 
This is one of the modern packinghouse in- 
stallations which is opening the new pack- 
ing era in the South. The plant covers 
three city blocks with its three-story con- 
crete and brick building and stock pens. 
The packinghouse is strictly fireproof and 
modern in every way, and the plant includes 
refrigerating, ice-making and all other neces- 
sary installations. 

The basement floor of the building is given 
over to the hide room, several cold storage 
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rooms, the lard room and the place where 
the other parts of the animals slaughtered 
may be assembled for packing and canning. 
The salt storage room is also in the base- 
ment. 

The first floor consists of a large storage 
The office of 
the United States government meat inspec- 
tors also are 


room, scales room and coolers. 
located on this floor and are 
The 
located on this floor, as on every floor of the 
building. 


handsome quarters. smokehouses are 


The second floor contains the sausage room 
and number of 
The third 
floor consists of cold storage rooms and the 
killing floor, Stock will be led up an incline 
the Outside the plant are the 
modern concrete catch basins. In the rear of 
this are the cow and hog pens. 


machines, in addition to a 


cold storage rooms and a freezer. 


from pens. 


oe —— — 


JANUARY PRICES OF MEAT ANIMALS. 
The Federal Department of 
now publishes each month a bulletin showing 


Agriculture 


the prices received during the previous month 
by producers of agricultural products. The 
average prices received for meat animals by 
the producers on the dates given are thus 
reported in the latest bulletin: 


Jan. 15 Dec. 15 Jan. 15 Jan. 15 Jan. 15 





Per 100 lbs. 1913. 1912. 1912. 1911. 1910. 
Hogs ..........$6.77 $6.89 $5.74 $7.44 $7.76 
Beef cattle .... 5.40 5.53 4.46 4.58 4.71 
Veal calves .... 7.06 6.88 6.06 6.50 6.41 
SHAOD. . ccccscces 4.35 4.21 3.89 4.47 5.63 
RE ccssnewes 6.0: 5.70 5.22 5.71 5.82 

fo 


SWIFT & CO. 1913 YEAR BOOK. 

The 1913 Year Book of Swift & Company 
is probably the handsomest publication of 
that sort yet issued. It is artistically de- 
signed and printed and is almost a com- 
pendium of packinghouse information, in ad- 
dition to being a relation of the scope of 
the Swift business, In addition to its purely 
deals with the live- 
stock supply situation, the question of retail 


commercial features it 


meat prices, the more economical use of 
meats by the housewife, and sundry inter- 
esting and practical subjects. Its illustra- 


tions aid the telling of the story. 





PACKERS who buy our SPECIAL HAM PAPER for smoked meat wrapping and Lard 
Liners, get the GREATEST VALUE the market offers. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


BRECHT ROTARY VACUUM DRYER. 

The manufacturers believe that the Brecht 
Odorless Rotary Vacuum Tankage Dryer as 
offered to the packinghouse industry today is 
a revelation to those who have for many 
years been interested in this line of work, 
accustomed as they have been to types of 
dryer with comparatively short life, high 
maintenance cost and capacity for consuming 
a very large amount of horsepower for 
operating. 

They claim also that the Odorless Rotary 
Vacuum Dryer is the only steam dryer which 
will successfully operate on packinghouse 
tankage and hog hair. In some of the smaller 
plants the tankage is still charged into the 
dryer in an unpressed condition. They be- 
lieve this to be an exceedingly poor method 
of operating, because a large amount of grease 
is lost or rather remains in the tankage, 
thereby reducing the percentage of ammonia 
contained, and consequently the selling price 
of the tankage, when this grease might better 
be pressed out and sold from five to six cents 
per pound and at the same time actually 
increase the value of the tankage. 

Furthermore, they say, the more grease left 
in the tankage the harder it becomes to dry, 
because the grease will ball up the tankage, 
the balls will coat over with a hard shell, 
making it practically impossible to dry out 
the center of the balls, and the result is that 
the percentage of moisture contained in the 
finished product is excessive. 

ee 
EVAPORATING FOR EXPORT. 


One practice of the Swenson Evaporator 
Company of Chicago which might be followed 
profitably by other concerns in this and many 
other lines, has to do with the shipment of 
goods to countries far distant from the place 
of manufacture. A recent shipment of two 
Swenson evaporators which were sent last 
fall to South America on the order of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, of London, Eng- 
land, were designed for the greatest possible 
simplicity in construction and operation, 
thus resulting in a minimum of attention 
and repairs. 

At the same time, with each equipment 
were sent ten extra tubes, an extra vacuum 
gage, a full extra set of tube gaskets, extra 
peep hole additional special 
gaskets of all kinds. It is a practice of the 


glasses, and 


Swenson Company to furnish these spare 
parts for foreign shipments because of the 
distance from the factory and the long time 
which would ordinarily be consumed in ob- 
taining “spares” when for any reason they 
might needed. With the pumps were 
sent also a number of “spares,” for the same 
reason. 


be 


—— 4 


NEW INSULATING CONCERN. 


The Union Insulating Company of Chicago 
is a newcomer in the refrigerating and cold 
storage field. The members of the company, 
however, are not newcomers, but have spent 
many years in learning what to do and what 
not to do in insulation work. They sell, as 
direct agents of the manufacturers, every sort 
of insulating material, and the specialties like 
brine pipe covering and asphalt which go 
with these. They are prepared also to con- 
tract for the complete insulation of any 
cooled space from a refrigerator to a cold 
storage building. There will be carried in 


their Chicago warehouse a complete stock of 


insulating materials for shipment or delivery 
on short notice. 
2 


——¢e—_—_ 


J-M NEWARK OFFICE IS SPACIOUS. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company an- 
nounce the removal of their Newark office 
to No. 239 Halsey street. Their new office 
and salesroom is located on the ground floor 
of a modern building right in the heart of 
the city’s business center. With a floor area 
of 4,000 square feet, ample space is afforded 
for the display of a varied line of J-M 
asbestos roofings, packings and pipe cover- 
ings, cold storage insulation, brake lining 
and auto accessories, “Noark” fuses and pro- 
tective devices, Frink lighting fixtures, ete. 


———_——_ 


ANOTHER BOOST FOR THE “BOSS.” 
The 
itself: 
Springfield, Ohio, February 6, 1913. 
To The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany. 

I, E. N. Miller, president of The Springfield 
Abattoir Company, accept the hog-killing 
outfit and sausage machinery installed by 
your Mr. Kornman, finding it satisfactory 
and doing the work as represented by you. 

We also recommend The Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Company as a square company 
to deal with. 


following endorsement speaks for 


(Signed) E. N. MILLER. 


THE MOTOR TRUCK VS. THE HORSE. 

“The time is nearly here when men will 
wonder why they ever indulged the fallacy 
of judging truck and horse from the same 
standard, says George A. Kissell, president 
of the Kissel Motor Car Company. “The 
truck really occupies a new and distinct place 
in the transportation scheme. Besides doing 
all that the best horse ever could do, and 
doing it better, it accomplishes duty in in- 
terurban traffic never before performed by 
any agency. 

“The merchant who has not kept accurate 
track of his feeding, stabling, grooming, 
veterinary, blacksmithing, repairing, and the 
multitude of items in horse up-keep will, if 
he is reasonable, look to the general and 
perfectly obvious service superiority of the 
truck. He will first take notice of the fact 
that truck users, almost without exception, 
never go back to horses, that they are per- 
fectly content with its economies, that they 
dwell upon its capacity for continuous work, 
its immunity from disease and the severities 
of weather, its aptitude in meeting emer- 
gencies, its all around surpassing efficiency. 

“Tt is a strange fact that the average 
business man cannot tell how much his horse 
haulage tis costing him. Every other de- 
partment of his establishment may have an 
approximately exact cost system, but when 
it comes to this relatively great question, 
Mr. B. M. simply throws up his hands and 
frankly admits that he does not know. 

“Therein lies the truck salesman’s greatest 
handicap. In advising the substitution of 
power wagons for horses, he knows that in 
most cases he is advocating a beneficial 
change; yet he is not often able to demon- 
strate his contention in figures that apply 
to the case in hand. Of course where he 
represents a good truck, one with an actual 
service record, he has no trouble in proving 
the satisfaction it has given. 

“Where a business man is found who can 
exhibit methodical haulage accounting, the 
way of the salesman is easy, for that man 
can readily be convinced that the greater. 
initial cost is not an added expense, but a 


gilt-edged investment, with interest com- 
pounded at every turn.” 
fe 





Watch page 48 every week if you want to 
keep posted on business openings for good 


men. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Springs, Ark.—J, O. Patterson, 
J, R. Meyers and W. D. Sweet have incor- 
porated the Siloam Springs Ice and Water 
Company with $10,000 capital stock. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—The Union Ice and Cold 
Storage Company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $30,000 and acquired the 
building of the St. Joseph Packing and Trans- 
portation Company, which it will remodel and 
equip as a cold storage and ice plant. 


— 
ICE NOTES. 


Tex.—The Galveston Ice and 
Cold Storage Company’s new plant is fast 
nearing completion. 


Siloam 


Galveston, 


Yarmouth, Mass.—F. M. Kimball, of Bos- 
ton, will commence the erection of a cold 
storage plant here. 

Coshocton, O.—At a recent receiver’s sale 
Quincey Almack purchased the plant of the 
Coshocton Ice Company. 


Fla.—The Florida Ice and 
Coal Company will increase the capacity of 
its ice plant from 100 to 150 tons. 


Jacksonville, 


Winfield, La.—The ice plant of the Win- 


field Ice and Light Company will be re- 
modeled. 

Charleston, S. C.—The Independent Ice and 
Coal Company, recently incorporated, con- 


templates erecting a 5O)-ton ice plant. 

Berclair, Tex.—Dubel & Guthrie, owners of 
the City Market, 
plant. 


will erect a cold storage 

El Paso, Tex.—A contract has been awarded 
by the El Paso Ice and Refrigerator Com- 
pany for a 110-ton ice plant. 

Victoria, Tex.—The Victoria Manufactur- 
ing Company will erect an addition to its cold 
storage and electric light plant. 

Americus, Ga.—Ground has been broken for 
the new ice and refrigerating plant which 
the Atlantic Coal and Ice Corporation will 
erect. 
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Sylacauga, Ala.—The Sylacauga Ice and 
Cold Storage Company has been organized by 
A. B. Parker and others of Anniston, Ala., 


and will establish a 10-ton ice plant. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.—The capital stock of the 
Tuscaloosa Ice and Light Company has been 
increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 
ments are to be made to its plants. 

Fort Myers, Fla.—The capacity of the 
Seminole Power and Ice Company’s ice plant 
will be increased to 100 tons. An ice storage 
house will also be erected. 


Improve- 


Hyattsville, Md.—The recently incorporated 
Hyattsville Ice Company has awarded con- 
tract to enlarge plant to a capacity of 20 tons 
a day. 


—— 


COLD STORAGE BILLS. 

Most State legislatures now in session have 
before them cold storage bills which are usu- 
ally described by the daily papers as “dras- 
tic.” So far as we have seen them these 
bills, without exception, are detrimental to 
the interests of the storage men, the pro- 
ducers and the consumers. Most of them pre- 
scribe a short time limit on storage, more or 
less elaborate and costly systems of inspec- 
tion, stamping of stored products, etc. 

All of this is pure nonsense. The short 
time limit prohibits the carrying of products 
from the time of abundance to the time of 
scarcity and deprives the public of the bene- 
fits of cold storage. What difference does it 
make to the consumer how long an article has 
been in storage if it comes to him in good 
condition? Seeing that stored foods are in 
fit condition for consumption is really the 
only point that needs to be considered in 
legislation as long as storage rates are rea- 
sonable. 





Why should prejudice against cheap and 
wholesome foods be fostered by a system of 
stamps or marks that does nothing but in- 
terfere with consumption? Most of the pres- 
ent cold storage bills now before our legis- 
latures should be stamped as unfit for public 
use and condemned outright. They confer no 
benefits on anybody except some who might 
hold offices under them.—National Stockman 
and Farmer. 

°, 


——“o—_—_ 


COLD STORAGE LEGISLATION. 

The Chicago city government has adopted 
a municipal cold storage ordinance, after the 
Mayor had vetoed a bill passed early in the 
fall as too inimical to trade and public in- 
terests. The present bill is better than the 
one vetoed, or than any one of several which 
have been projected during the past few 
years of agitation on this subject in Chi- 
cago, during which the trade were compelled 


to oppose some very radical measures. De- 
spite some glaring defects, the measure 
finally enacted is as good as could be ex- 
pected. 


Other cities and States are considering or 
proposing restrictive laws. In Pennsylvania 
and Nebraska State laws have been, or will 
be, introduced, and Louisville has an ordi- 
nance on tap. Other States and municipali- 
ties are certain to fall in line. The popular 
price agitation of the past two months, in 
which women took a leading part, inevitably 
will lead to this. The cold storage and prod- 


uce interests more than ever will need be on 
guard to prevent the enactment of laws 
which will not only seriously hurt these in- 
terests, but work a hardship on the consum- 
ing public, in whose behalf all this legisla- 
tion is supposed to be undertaken.—Cold 
Storage and Ice Trade Journal. 
2, 
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THE COLD STORAGE BUSINESS. 


The cold storage companies have not had 
a very satisfactory twelve months. Their 
profits have not been satisfactory. The rea- 
son for this, aside from the increased ex- 
pense of operation and of supplies, says the 
New England Grocer, has been the high price 
of commodities, such as are regularly placed 
in cold storage. 

There are two reasons why commodities are 
placed in cold storage, one being that at cer- 
tain times there is a surplus, and the other 
that at certain times prices are lower than 
they will be later, so articles are placed in 
cold storage until they are wanted, until the 
supply is smaller and until they will bring 
better prices. But during the past year 
prices have been so high and the surplus has 
been so comparatively small that there has 
not been the inducement to place commodi- 
ties in cold storage, and if there had been 
there was not the same amount available. 

It seems a very simple explanation; it is 
simple enough to the cold storage people, at 
any rate. Coal has cost twenty per cent. 
more, ammonia is more expensive, and there 
is the inevitable depression of machinery, an 
expensive plant which wears out, for it must 
be remembered that cold storage machinery 
is run day and night. The cold storage 
business has not been so profitable as in past 
years, but it has maintained itself, and in 
cases where it has not earned even a small 
margin of profit it has probably broken even, 
which is a matter of congratulation at any 
rate, because the cold storage business has 
become a necessity in modern living —New 
England Grocer. 

2, 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTION IN NEW YORK. 


The question of high food prices in big 
cities, and particularly the problem of food 
prices as related to food distribution in New 
York City, has been given general attention 
for some time past. The Mayor’s Market 
Commission, of which Borough President 
Cyrus C. Miller of the Bronx is chairman, 
has been. doing excellent educational work in 
investigating this question and making pub- 
lie the results. 

One of the recent additions to the litera 
ture of this discussion was an address deliv- 
ered before the Commission by Carl A. 
Koelsch, president of the Washington Mar- 
ket Merchants’ 
meat 








Association, and a veteran 
dealer of the city. Mr. Koelsch 
the New York food situation as 


re- 
viewed 
follows: 


As a handler of food products—both on the 
wholesale and retail side for the last thirty 
vears in New York City—five years of which 
have been spent in the municipal market, 
known as Washington Market—I have had an 
opportunity to watch the growth of the food 
handling business in this city, and to com- 
pate the methods and habits of the food han- 
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IN AMMONIA 


your plant 
ladened with organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


Send for 


and purified. 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


For nothing will reduce the profits of 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of 
our own production, thorou ugly refined 
ree Book 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co, 


BALTIMORB: Joseph 8. Leong Transfer Co. 


BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 


BUFFALO: Keystone "Transfer Co., Buckel & 


Son 
7 CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- 
so surely as Ammonia oe 


CINCINNATI: The Burger Bros. Co. 


CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 


Henry Bollinger. 


Newman Bros., Inc. 
DENVER: Denver Transit & Warehouse Co. 
DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 
EL PASO: El Paso Storage Warehouse Co. 
FORT WORTH: Western Warehouse Co. 
HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 
HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 
KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 
LIVERPOOL: Peter R. McQuie & Son. 
LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. 


DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 


LOUISVILLE: Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


B. B. AMMONIA may be obtained from the following: 


MILWAUKEE: Central’ Warehouse. 

MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK: Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rantz. 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 0. K. Transfer & Storage 
Cc 


0. 

PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 

PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

SALT LAKD CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. aw Pilsbry-Becker Eictiaelion & Sup- 
ply Co. 

ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 

SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co. 

SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING (C0., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 








dlers and the consuming public with the 
methods and demands of these same classes 
of today. 

In the early days of my business experi- 
ence the habits of the consumer were of a 
comparatively less extravagant nature in 
many ways. The so-called housewife of those 
days who was guided by motherly counsel, 
the absence of which is noted in the aver- 
age housekeeper today, she studied all points 
of economy pertaining to purchase of com- 
modities; and the ordinary and simple meth- 
ods for providing the housekeeper in those 
days, compared with the demands of the 
modern housekeeper, show the demands of 
the latter to be much more exacting. 

Coupled with this increasing demand for 
service, which has on the consumer’s side 
burdened the retailer with additional expense, 
there has been an enormous increase in the 
price which the retailer has had to pay for 
his products. In the last ten years, this in- 
crease in the price of staple commodities is 
estimated at about 60 per cent. 

The result of these combined influences has 
been to make prices to the consumer such 
that public attention has been concentrated 
within the last few years upon this price in- 
crease, and efforts are being made in all direc- 
tions to discover the reason. The fact is that 
the system of distribution is practically the 
same as it always has been, but it is oper- 
ated at increased cost, with a consequent 
necessity for higher prices to the consumer, 
due to the fact that all things which go to 
make up the retailer’s cost have increased. 

Of course, it must be taken into considera- 
tion that the retailer in common with other 
business men has adopted modern and up- 
to-date methods of doing his business, but 
this has not tended to increase prices in 
itself, but rather to decrease them. It is 
only because, as above stated, food prices 
have so increased from natural causes, that 
public agitation is now concentrated upon the 
problem of food distribution. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that in 
the wholesale receiving points for food in 
Manhattan Island there exists a_ terrible 
state of congestion, due partly to a real lack 
of facilities for handling the immense volume 
of foodstuffs needed to feed the city. 

The business custom has so grown up and 


the food handling business has become so 
concentrated in the lower west side of Man- 
hattan, that this state of congestion has 


resulted. And while probably half the popu- 
lation of Greater New York are to be found 
in other parts of the city, yet under our 
present system, a large proportion of the 
food products for the entire city is landed 


and has to be handled within a few hours 
of each day at this single section in the 


lower west side of Manhattan. 

To my mind, the only solution for this 
condition of congestion is to create in each 
borough of the city, at the most central 
point, considering alike accessibility and 
direct connection with all transportation 
lines and the principal masses of the 
population, terminal wholesale receiving 


food products from all 
country can be received 
in carload lots, and either distributed to 
branch wholesale markets to be crated and 
operated as part of. the system of wholesale 
distribution, or if the food product is not 
intended for immediate distribution, where 
such food products can go into storage until 
such time as these products are needed for 
distribution. Ample storage facilities should 
also be created in each of the branch whole- 
sale markets in order that there should never 
be any waste of perishable products due to 
the lack of an immediate market, but where 
such products could be carried over from 
day to day until absorbed by the markets. 

In my judgment, the location of the ter- 
minal market in each borough and the branch 
wholesale markets to be operated therewith 
can only be determined after a careful and 
exhaustive survey of the city, having the 
object in mind to find the proper location for 
such terminal and branch wholesale markets. 

In connection with the branch wholesale 
markets, these must be so located that, in 
addition to acting as wholesale distributing 
agencies for the section in which they are 
located, they could have as well a retail sec- 
tion where persons desiring to economize and 
willing to do so, could come and buy and 
carry home their purchases. 

The value of these retail departments in 
close proximity to the wholesale markets can 
very readily be understood by taking for 
illustration the push-cart market, as we see 
it today. This push-cart market is an “eye- 
sore” to the city, owing to the unsanitary 
conditions under which food products are 
sold, also on account of its interference with 
vehicular traffic, but it serves a most valu- 
able function to a certain class of consumers; 
and this particular retail department men- 
tioned herein I believe will untimately be 
the selling market for the push-cart mer- 
chant. 

Another good reason for my recommenda- 
tion of the retail connection with the branch 
wholesale markets in the populated districts 
is the fact that many commodities which 
should be promptly consumed can find their 
way to the poorer classes within twenty-four 
hours after delivery in this city, thereby sav- 
ing more than one handling, and thus re- 
ducing the cost to a large degree. 

These markets will appeal to shippers of 
bulk goods, knowing that there are many 
commodities which can be shipped in this 
manner which today are total waste. Com- 
modities which under our present system are 
now frequently wasted, while consumers in 
many cities would be glad to get them at 
a reasonable cost, are cabbage, wind-fall 
apples, peaches, turnips, potatoes, cauliflower, 
and perishable vegetables generally. 

Tt is an indictment to the intelligence of 
the food distributors of this city that thou- 
sands of tons of perfectly good food prod- 
ucts should after being produced be wasted, 
when at the same time it is a well-known 
fact to everybody that hundreds of thou- 
sands of the poorer classes in this city are 


markets, where 
sections of the 
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The Flooded — 
AmmoniaCondenser 


is the greatest step for- 
ward made in refrigerating 
and ice making machinery 
for many years. One 
square foot of surface of 
this type of condenser will 
do the same work as from 
three to five square feet of 
surface of the ordinary 
types, thus saving cost in 


apparatus, maintenance, 
and space. required for 
installation. 


THE 
YORK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


has acquired the rights to 
make, use and sell the 
FLOODED Type of Am- 
monia Condenser as cov- 
ered by the Louis Block 
and Thomas Shipley pat- 
ents allowed, and now 
pending, and is prepared to 
furnish condensers of this 
type, or remodel existing 
ones. Full information 
furnished upon request. 


Main Office and Works: 
YORK, PA. 
General Western Office: 


MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TIRES OF 
GUARANTEED 


EFFICIENCY 





UNITED 
STATES 
STANDARD 
MOTOR 
TRUCK 
TIRES 


(Demountable) 


are the most efficient motor 
truck tires ever offered to 
truck owners. 


Efficient as time savers be- 
cause they have made repair 
shop delays a thing of the 
past. The driver himself is 
now the tire repair man. 





Efficient as money savers 
because they bear the un- 
precedented 





Guarantee for 10,000 
Miles of Service 


(conditional upon this mile- 
age being used within one 
year’s time.) 


UNITED STATES TIRE 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 














THE NATIONAL 
without sufficient food. On the side of 
selfishness alone provision should be made at 
once to create market facilities able to 
handle and distribute bulk products at the 
lowest possible overhead expense. 

The branch wholesale markets would sup- 
ply such agencies, and if they are located in 
parts of the city where most needed by the 
industrial population, they can be made of 
untold value, not only to the poorer con- 
sumers in such sections, but can be made 
agencies to attract to the city, as noted 
above, immense quantities of food products 
which now are suffered to go to waste in 
the country districts for lack of any cheap 
and efficient system of distribution. 

It cannot be justly said that any part of 
the busines community in the food handling 
business is to blame for this condition which 
has grown up; if blame can be attributed 
to anybody, it rests on the city for failing 
to foresee and provide physical facilities, 
without which the business community is 
helpless. 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, IIl., 
and Creston and Clarinda, Ia., were similarly 
inspected. In this way the workers obtained 
a general familiarity with the practical 
methods of candling and grading eggs and of 
preparing eggs products and a knowledge of 
the sanitary conditions under which the work 
was conducted. 

The eggs are graded by “candling,” a proc- 
ess by which the physical condition of an 
unopened egg may be judged by means of 
transmitted light. In this manner the eggs 
are sorted into the following grades: No. 1, 
practically fresh eggs; No. 2, slightly deterio- 
rated eggs; “cracks” (eggs with unsound 
shell but unbroken membrane); “spots” 
(consisting of partially incubated eggs, eggs 
with yolk adhering to shell, leakers, etc.) ; 
“rots” (eggs in an advanced state of de- 
composition). 

By careful candling these grades may be 
subdivided, and in the selecting of samples 
tor chemical examination this was sometimes 
done. The first three grades are considered 
edible and the last grade inedible, by unani- 
mous consent. As regards “spot” eggs, how- 
ever, the opinion of packers seems to be 
divided. 

In the chemical examination of eggs the 
line of work selected as promising the best 
criterion by which to judge of the relative 
deterioration of eggs and egg products was 
the study of their ammoniacal nitrogen con- 
tent. Samples of the above-named grades of 
shell eggs and various samples of frozen and 
desiccated egg products were procured 
through the co-operation of establishments 
in Omaha and Topeka, while samples of 
strictly fresh eggs (less than 24 hours old) 
were obtained from neighboring poultry 
farms. 

The ammoniacal nitrogen content of these 
samples was determined by the Folin 
method, and the following average results, 
stated in milligrams of nitrogen per 100 
grams of moisture and fat-free substance, 
were obtained: Fresh eggs (less than 24 
hours old), 6.071; No. 1, 845; No. 2, 11.28; 
eracks, 12.69; spots, 12.55, 13.93; rots, 250.00. 
Eggs of known history: 1 day old, 6.21; 
t days old, 9.22; 6 days old, 10.09; 14 days 
old, 12.37; 28 days old, 15.75; 44 days old, 
19.13. 

It will thus be seen that with the increas- 
ing age of eggs, or their deterioration as 
judged by candling, there is a corresponding 
increase in their ammoniaecal nitrogen con- 
tent. 

Now, it may be urged that such small 
amounts of ammoniacal nitrogen as were 
found in eggs are in no wise injurious, that 
it has not been shown that a high am- 
moniacal nitrogen content is proof of the 
presence of any other harmful decomposition 
product, and that therefore this determina- 
tion can not be used as a means of judging 
the edibility or inedibility of eggs. 
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In the opinion of the workers, however, it 
appears that this argument by no means de- 
stroys the utility of the test, for by com- 
mon consent there exists among consumers 
a physical standard for eggs, and the results 
obtained in these investigations have shown 
that eggs which are good from a physical 
standpoint are always lower in ammoniacal 
nitrogen content than is the case in those 
which are of a questionable character. There- 
fore it appears that the ammoniaca] nitro- 
gen test may be of much value in determin- 
ing whether or not a given sample of eggs 
has undergone deterioration. 

It should be noted, however, that while the 
amount of ammoniacal nitrogen present in a 
given sample of eggs may be taken as an in- 
dex of age or of deterioration, there are 
such small differences apparently between 
the undoubtedly wholesome eggs, such as the 
No. 2 grade, and those which are generally 
regarded as inedible, such as “spots,” that it 
would be difficult for a chemist, given a mix- 
ture consisting only in part of “spot” eggs, 
the remainder being of No. 1 or No. 2 grades, 
to detect the “spots” by analysis. It would 
therefore seem that preventive rather than 
corrective measures would be more likely to 
secure for the consumer a wholesome and 
properly prepared product. 

Other lines of chemical work have been 
and are being carried out in connection with 
eggs, but the results have been unsatisfac- 
tory or are not yet complete, and are there- 
fore not reported. 

A large amount of time has been given to 
the study of various subjects of minor im- 
portance, as, for example, the composition of 
air-tight coverings for hams and bacon, 
methods for denaturing organs intended to 
be used for fish food, and various patented 
methods of cooking and curing meats. 


fe 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, February 14.—Latest market 
quotations on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 74 per cent. or 76 per 
cent. caustic soda, $1.65@1.70 basis 60 per 
cent.; 60 per cent. caustic soda, $1.90 per 100 
Ibs.; 98 per cent. powdered caustic soda in 
bbls., 214,@2%e. per lb.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 
85@90c. basis 48 per cent.; 48 per cent. car- 
bonate soda ash, $1 per 100 lbs.; tale, 144@ 
134¢. per Ib.; silex, $15@20 per ton of 2,000 
Ibs.; marble flour, $8 per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 
silicate soda, 90c. per 100 lbs.; borax, 4%4¢. 
per lb.; chloride of lime in casks, 114c., and 
in bbls., 2c. per Ib.; carbonate of potash, 4@ 
4l/%,c, per lb.; electrolytic caustic potash, 90@ 
92 per cent., at 434, @5c. per Ib. 

Genuine Lagos palm oil in casks, 714¢. per 
Ib.; clarified palm oil in bbls., 744¢c. per Ib.; 
prime red palm oil in casks, 614,@6%c. per 
lb.; prime palm kernel oil in casks, 9%@ 
91%4c. per lb.; green olive oil, 78c. per gal.; 
yellow olive oil, 8714@90c. per gal.; green 
olive oil foots, 73%,@8c. per lb.; peanut oil, 
65@75e. per gal.; Ceylon cocoanut oil 10@ 
10% ¢. per lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 10% @11e. 
per lb.; cottonseed oil, 614,@65{c. per Ib.; 
corn oil, 5.70@5.80c. per lb.; soya bean oil, 
5%, @6c. per Ib. 

Prime city tallow, 6c. per lb.; oleo stear- 
ine, 10@10'%c. per lb.; house grease, 53%,@ 
6c. per lb.; brown grease, 51, @5',c, per Ib.; 
yellow packer’s grease, 554@5%ce. per Ib. 





———% 

OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, February 13.—Hog receipts are 
becoming more liberal, and the provision mar- 
ket, as well as steam lard, has receded con- 
siderably from what it was early in the week, 
both for prompt and future deliveries. Neu- 
tral lard continues slow of sale, as that arti- 
cle continues above oleo oil. Business in the 
latter article is quiet, and values are un- 
changed from last week. Europe is still in- 
quiring for butter oil, but their ideas of value 

are far below prices asked here. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by 


the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Provisions at High Season Levels—Demand 
Continues—Hog Movement Maintained— 
Hog Prices Improved—Stocks of Product 
Limited—Export Movement Good. 


The past week has shown a further ad- 
vance in hog products, with prices at high 
season levels all along the line. Demand has 
been well maintained in a speculative way, 
and the advance in price does not seem to 
have been sufficient to have much influence on 
the question of distribution. The advance in 
prices has carried them to high season levels 
all along the line. The advance in lard from 
the low point of the month has been over 
half a cent a pound, and pork has improved 
slightly over a dollar a barrel. On Thursday 
prices showed a general reaction, due largely 
to speculative profit taking. 

The advance in values has carried prices to 
a premium of nearly two cents a pound over 
the corresponding time last year for ribs, 
nearly $4 a barrel on pork, and about 11%. 
per lb. on lard. This advance in values has 
naturally been affected by the persistent 
strength in hogs, and the fact that the cost 
of product is naturally influenced by the high 
relative price for hogs. As stocks of product 
are small, the influence of the cost of the raw 
material has become a very important factor. 


e 


The movement of hogs is fairly liberal. Re- 
ceipts have recently been around the hundred 
thousand line daily at the principal packing 
centers, but even this liberality of movement 
does not seem to have been sufficient for the 
demand. Arrivals have been taken 
day to day, while the advance in price of 
product has encouraged the buying and cut- 
ting of hogs for curing operations. The 
amount of product which is distributed fresh 
is large, so that the cure is still limited, 
which was evidenced by the stock of product 
reported on the first of the month. The sit- 
uation as to supplies and distribution make 
a very interesting position. There is evi- 
dently enough demand to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of cured product in a burdensome 
way, While the season has advanced so far 
that there appears very little likelihood of 
any burdensome accumulation of stocks as a 
result of the winter packing operations. The 
end of the season, on March 1, will show a 
material decrease in the total operations for 
the year, and the first of March will, un- 
doubtedly, come around with limited stocks 
of product on hand, but at prices consider- 
ably higher than last year, both for hogs and 
product. 


up from 


Notwithstanding the high prices for prod- 
uct compared with last year, the export 
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movement is fairly good. During the past 
week the exports of meats were slightly in 
excess of eleven million pounds, making just 
about 100,000,000 Ibs. since Nov. 1, a decrease 
of only 16,000,000 Ibs. compared with last 
year at the same time. The export move- 
ment of lard has been even better than that 
of meats. The shipments for the week were 
17,981,000 lbs., bringing the grand aggregate 
for the season up to 156,629,000 lbs., a de- 
crease of only 13,710,000 lbs. compared with 
the corresponding time a year ago. 

The February Crop Reporter was received 
this week and gave the details of the live- 
stock report recently issued. A study of the 


‘figures given show that the most serious 


losses were in the Northwestern States south, 
including Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Mis- 
souril, where the number of hogs is now re- 
ported at 8 per cent. less than last year and 
the total number 22,465,000. 

The movement of cattle, hogs and sheep 
during the past year at seven leading inter- 
ior points were also given in the Crop Re- 
porter. The total receipts of hogs for the 
calendar year were only 512,555 less than the 
preceding year with the grand total 20,293,- 
924. The decrease in the movement of cattle 
was 665,388, while there was an increase in 
the number of sheep of nearly 200,000 and 
the total for the season of 13,743,843 was the 
record total. 

Interesting figures were presented in the 
Government Report of the average age at 
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CHICAGO PLANT OF ARMOUR AND COMPANY. RATED CAPACITY, 2,750 TONS REFRIGERATION DAILY. 


i the immense packing plants of Armour and Company we use only 

the Armour brand of Anhydrous Ammonia. We offer you the 
same brand and the same quality with our guarantee that it is abso- 
lutely pure and dry-free from all. foreign substances and non-condens- 
ible gases. We test every drum before shipping. We send it to you 


subject to your test before using. Stocks carried at all prominent ship- 
ping points. 


The Armour Ammonia Works, .cnouestcomrany 


Chicago, Ill. 
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swine are usually marketed through- 
out the country. The lowest average age 
given in the details from different states, was 
nine months, mainly in the New England 
States, while the greatest average age was 
15 months, in the State of Louisiana. The 
average in the States of the Ohio Valley, 


including Michigan and Wisconsin, is 9.6 


months, and in Minnesota, the Dakotas. lowa 


and Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri, the aver- 


age is 10.7 months. The average for the 
entire country is given at 11 months. This 
statement shows that the effect of the in- 
crease in the hog supply expected from the 
low feeding cost of the past six or eight 


months will not be likely to become much of 
a factor in actual marketings before well into 
the fall, 


principal influence of these conditions will not 


the summer and coming and the 


be telt, according to these figures, until next 


winter. This is based on a supplementary 
statement showing that out of every thou- 
sand hogs, 509 are born in the months of 
March, April and May, and these hogs will 
not be ready for market until the following 
winter and early spring. 

LARD.—The market has improved with the 


showed a 
Trade is quiet and 


Western centers, but on Thursday 
little easier tone again. 


locally only a limited export trade is re 
ported. City steam, $10%: Middle West. 
$10.50@ 10.60; Western, $10.70; refined Con 
tinent, $11.15; South American, $11.85; Brazil 


kegs, $12.85; compound lard, 754@7%e. 
PORK.—The market rules quiet but firm. 
Stocks are still limited and prices have been 
held more firmly. Mess is quoted at $20.50 
@21; clear, $21@22.50; family, $21.50@23.50. 
BEEF.—The market little no 
change. The supplies of cattle do not change 
materially. The quality is better, giving a 
larger fat vield, but the supply of meats is 
not materially increased. . Quoted: Family, 
$244 25; mess, $20@21; packet, $22@23; ex- 


tra India mess, $38@ 40: 


shows or 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


Exports of hog products from New York 


reported up to Wednesday, February 12, 
1913: 

BACON.—Antwerp, Belgium, 41,250 Ibs.; 
Abo, Russia, 18,743 lbs.; Bordeaux, France, 
22.010 lbs.; Bremen, Germany, 176,881 lbs.; 
Colon, Panama, 8,180 Ibs.; Caibarien, Cuba, 
22,164 lbs.; Dantzig, Germany, 12,847 Ibs.; 


Hamburg, Germany, 34,745 Ibs.; 
46,101 Ibs.; 


Havana, 64.803 


Hull, Eng- 
Hango, Russia, 12.898 Ibs.; 
Ibs.; Kingston, W. L, 
London, England, 25,413 Ibs.; 
Ibs. ; 


land, 
Cuba, 
778 lbs.; Liver- 
England, 796,800 Marseilles, 
Franee, 59.356 Ibs.: 10.000 
lbs.; Naples, Italy, Ibs.; Neweastle, 
England, 23,800 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 26,000 
bs.; Stockton, England, 5,453 lbs.; Sunder- 


pool, 
Manati, 


2,527 


land, England, 28,906 lbs. 
HAMS.—Cristobal, Panama, 8,211 Ibs.; 
Caibarien. Cuba, 8,224 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 
15,331 Ibs.: Demerara, British Guiana, 2,297 
Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 23,888 Ibs.; Hamilton. 
W. [., 2.227 Ibs.: Hull, England, 205,479 lbs.; 
La Guaira, Venezuela, 1.829 Ibs.: Liverpool, 
England. 674.950 Ibs.; London, England, 111,- 
233 Ibs.: Monrovia, Africa, 2,755 lbs.; 
Manati, P. R.. 6.218 Ibs.; Port au Prince, 
W. L.. 3.773 lbs.: Port Antonio, W. I., 1.007 
Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 2,720 Ibs.; Sunderland, 


England, 3.675 lbs.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 
1,748 lbs.; Southampton, England, 40,223 Ibs.; 


Tampico, Mexico, 1,604 Ibs.; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 8.143 lbs. 

LARD.—Antwerp, Belgium, 34,400 Ibs.; 
Aberdeen, Scotland, 44,375 Ibs.; Barbados, 
W. 1. 21.314 Ibs.; Bordeaux. France, 
1.211.473 — Ibs.: Buenaventura, Colombia. 
29, Ibs.; Cristobal, Panama, 13,492 Ibs.: 
Caibarien, Cuba, 75.254 lbs.; Colon, Panama. 
3.281 Ibs.: Dantzig, Germany, 16.500 lbs.: 


Demerara, British Guiana, 1.000 lbs.: 
quil, Ecuador, 9,453 lbs.; Gothenberg, 
37,600 Ibs.; Havana. Cuba, 91,852 Ibs.; 
ton, W. I., 2.100 Ibs.; Havre, France, 


Guaya- 
Sweden, 
Hamil- 
227,468 


Ibs.; Hull, England, 469,895 lbs.; Hamburg, 
Germany, 1,983.458 lbs.; Koenigsberg, Ger- 
many, 202,195 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 6,140 
Ibs.; Lagos, Spain, 14,026 lbs.; Las Palmas. 





EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 
day, February 6, 1913, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


sacon 
oi Cottonseed and 
Cake. oil Zutter. Hams. Tallow. Beef Pork. Lard. 
Steamer Destinatior Bags. Bblis. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and I’kgs. 

Cymrie, Liverpool 2720 50 2699 300 = 150 76 1570-4693 
Carmania, Liverpool 1075 974 70 850 600 
Celtic. Liverpool 2740 159 263 4818 
New York, Southampton ? 538 - 19 700 
Minneapolis, London 575 231 10 340 3691 
Idaho, Hull 125 541 150 15 1525 9092 
Exeter City, Bristol 25 50 50 ; 1630 
President Lincoln, Hamburg 1100 100 115 60 156 5145 9275 
Pennsyvivania, Hamburg 650 80 100 50 2770 10614 
Rvndam, Rotterdam 16165 1060 135 100 7) 1263 S154 
Etonian, Antwerp 19472 ; 320 
Lapland, Antwerp 10224 = 350 550 6] 109 «670 1375 
Kronprinzess Cecilie, Bremen 25 
Barbarossa. Bremen 1100 550 
St. Laurent, Bordeauy 3300 125 25 LIS7 HS48 
La Touraine, Havre fj = > 500 
Oscar II, Balti 1055 435. 90 200 970 W770 
Sant’ Anna, Marseilles 425 BP sivas ; 12 521 20) 
Alice Mediterranean 9449 

Total 74081 11064 9208 939 937 462 17149 66510 





BUYERS OF 
ALL GRADES 





ADLER & OBERNDORF, Inc. 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TALLOW * GREASE 


PLACE YOUR OFFERINGS BEFORE US 
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A. R., 12,700 Ibs.; La Guaria, Venezuela, 900 
Ibs.; Leith, Scotland, 59,624 Ibs.; Liverpool, 
England, 804,656 lbs.; London, England, 251,- 
714 Ilbs.; Marseilles, France, 255,049 Ibs.; 
Manati, P. R., 17,400 lbs.; Middlesboro, Eng- 


land, 14,000 Ibs.; Naples, Italy, 21,550 Ibs.; 
Neweastle, England, 23,800 Ibs.; Port au 
Prince, W. IL. 80,218 lIbs.; Port Antonio, 


W. L, 960 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 7,426 Ibs.; 
Southampton, England, 67,325 Ibs.; Stettin, 
Germany, 215,293 Ibs.; St. Johns, N. F., 
72,180 lbs.; Sydney, Australia, 2,078 Ibs.; 
Savanilla, Colombia, 28,900 Ibs.; Stockton, 
England, 2,800 Ibs.; Sunderland, England, 
$.256 Ibs.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 1,400 Ibs.; 
Tampico, Mexico, 1,000 lbs.; Teneriffe, Canary 
Islands, 5,540 Ibs.; Tumaco, Colombia, 26,161 
Valparaiso, Chile, 53.625 Ibs.; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 37,133 Ibs.; West Hartlepool. Eng- 
land, 378,589 Ibs. 


LARD OIL.—Hamburg, Germany, 30 bbls.; 


Havre, France, 25 bbls. 

PORK.—Antwerp, Belgium, 50 bbls.; Bar- 
bados, W. I., 26 bbls.; Cristobal, Panama, 
5 bbls.; Demerara. British Guiana, 61% 
bbls., 10 tes.; Hamburg, Germany, 50 bbls.; 
Kingston, W. L., 45 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 
50 bbis.; Marseilles, France, 25 bbls.: Port 
au Prinee, W. I., 253 bbls.; Port Antonio, 
W. L, 9 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 897 bbls.; 
Surinam, Duteh Guiana, 155 bbls.; Valpa- 


raiso, Chile, 25 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 50  ¢s.; 
Bordeaux, France, 60 bx.; Cristobal, Panama, 
296 pgs.; Las Palmas, A. R., 34 bx.; Mar- 
seilles, France, 105 pa.; Tunis, Algeria, 20 pa. 

i? 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the 
1913, with comparative tables: 


PORK, BBLS. 


week ending 


Feb. §&, 








Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, °12, 
Feb. &, Feb. 10, to Feb. 8, 

To— 1913 1912. 1913. 
United Kingdom. . 652 4,762 
Continent ....... 74 4,446 
So. & Cen. Am 512 5,623 
West Indies ..... 977 14,644 
Br. No. Am. Col.. ‘tages 3,274 
Other countries .. Page 5 25 
i ere 2,220 32,774 


United Kingdom. . 
Continent 























so. & Cen. Am.. "300 2: 
West Indies ..... 268,550 3,058,725 
sr. No. Am. Col.. ae 20,400 
Other countries .. 1,003,450 
PONE. wedees ease 10,630,600 9,039,000 93,475,100 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 6,681,136 5,699,925 63,424,977 
Continent ....... 9,794,585 70,800,623 
So. & Cen. Am 535,650 464,600 7,643,100 
West Indies ..... 832,900 1,216,100 13,908 ,400 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 2,510 1,725 182,250 
Other countries .. 134,900 56,400 
eee 17,981,481 15,458,200 156,629,150 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, bhis. Meats, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 








mew Teeke ..ccce 2,073 3,887,250 8,909,900 
Boston ey reTee 230 2,077,950 1 
Philadelphia 88.000 1,587 
Baltimore ....... ii. ne 624,750 
New Orleans 500 210,000 1,060,000 
Galveston calamities 20,000 
Mobile gates alin 80,000 110,000 
St. John, N. B... seeed 2,463,000 2,109,000 
Portland, Me. 1,880,000 2,042,000 
Total week ee 2.805 

Previous week ° 1,790 : 

Two weeks ago 3,142 10,617,875 16,069,770 
Cor, week last y'r > 220 9,039 000 15,458,200 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 
From Noy. 1, ‘12, Same time 






to Feb. &, 713. last year. Decrease. 
wales Ce. wevces 6,554,800 7,970,000 1,415,200 
Meats, Ibs. .-. 93,475,100 107,967,345 14,492,245 
meee, TO ccecce 156,629,150 170,339,647 13,710,497 
—_4—_—_ 

OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Lfverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 
Per Ton. Per Ton. Per 100 lbs. 
Beef, per tierce...... 20/ 22/6 @32c. 
i years 17/6 23¢. @27c. 
DTU ccccvcccccccocs 20/ 22/6 @32c. 
Lard, tlerces ....ce0 20/ 22/6 @82e. 
GD A vcadevencecced 25/ 30/ @50c. 
Canned meats ....... 20/ 22/6 82c. 
ST § cattoneceness¢ 30/ 80/ 50c. 
WOMOW- .cevecrcccccce 20/ 22/6 B2c. 
Pork, per barrel...... 20/ 22/6 @82c. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—The business which transpired 
during the week was scattered and not very 
impressive. Fair sales of specials - were 
claimed, but in other descriptions the trans- 
actions were extremely limited. Quotations 
were practically unaltered, and it was evi- 
dent that there was little inclination, on the 
part. of buyers or sellers, to abandon their 
conservative attitude. 

During the advance in lard, holders of tal- 
low were very much encouraged. It was evi- 
dent that a general firming of the grease sit- 
uation was anticipated by them, and it 
seemed difficult to consummate sales. This 
was the result of the indifference on the part 
of those who needed tallow to consider the 
strengthening of hog products. It was as- 
serted that technical conditions had much to 
do with the advances at the West, and had it 
not been for the elimination of speculative 
shorts, the gains registered would have been 
smaller. 

Somewhat more attention was given to the 
foreign situation, although the London cable 
lacked feature. There were only 278 casks 
disposed of at unchanged prices, out of 1,235 
offered. Nevertheless, it has been reported 
that the lower grades of domestic tallow have 
been looked upon with more favor by foreign 
interests, and prospects are for an increased 
demand if quotations are not advanced. Some 
authorities emphatically state that 
abroad need replenishing. The easing of 
freight rates has not been lost sight of, and 
has aided exporters, but on the other hand, 
the prolongation of the Balkan War acts as 
a deterrent to any considerable sales. 

Prime city tallow was quoted at 614¢.; 
specials at 7c., 


stocks 


and country at 6%4@i7e., in 
tes., according to quality. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The market for oleo 
stearine shows no special change as compared 
with conditions reported a week ago. If any- 
thing, inquiry has been quieter, which was 
rather surprising in view of the strength of 
lard. maintained quota- 
tions, and were asking 10c., against bids of 
about 914c. 


However, holders 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. 








COCOANUT OIL. - 


harden in tone with the trade moderate. 


Prices continue to 


The 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


foreign markets are firm and copra shows 
further advance. Offerings are of moderate 
volume. Quotations: Cochin, 103,@lle.; ar- 
rival, 10%4c.; Ceylon, 10@10%4¢.; shipments, 
9%, @l10c. 

CORN OIL.—Prices 


vance, 


show a further ad- 
Demand is fair and with some export 
_ trade the market is held higher. 
quoted at $5.85@5.90 in car lots. 
SOYA BEAN OIL.—The stocks on the spot 
are very light and in the absence of offerings 
small buying orders affect values. Spot is 
quoted at 6@614c.; while shipment oil is 6c. 
PALM OIL.—Prices show steadiness with 
moderate trade. The supplies on the market 
appear to be well controlled and there is no 
pressure either in the domestic market or 
in Europe. Prime red spot, 644@6%4c.; do. 
to arrive, 644@6%c.; Lagos, spot, 744 @74e.; 
to arrive, 7%4c.; palm kernel, 93@94c.; 
shipment, 914c. 
NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market has been 
very quiet again but steady. 


Prices are 


The trading is 
small and prices show no change. Quotations: 
For 20 cold test, 98¢.@$1; 30 do., 88e.; 40 do., 
water white, 83c.; prime, 64c.; low grade off 
yellow, 60c. 

GREASE.—The market continues to im- 
prove. Demand is fair and the recent decline 
appears to have relieved the market for both 
the low grades and also the upper qualities. 
The tone is steady. Quotations: Yellow, 514 
@5%4,¢.; bone, 5%4@5%c.; house, 5344@5%e.; 
“B” and “A” white, 54 @5%e. 

OLEO OIL.—The situation in the market 
shows a tendency to increase supplies. The 
condition of the cattle is better and this 
brings about a better fat yield. Demand has 
been limited and prices continue heavy. Ex- 
tras were quoted at New York at 11%@12c., 
and 67 florins in Rotterdam. 

2, 
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EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 
Exports of beef products from New York 


reported up to Wednesday, February 12, 
1913: 
BEEF.—Barbados. W. I, 138 _ bbls.; 


Bremen. Germany, 125 bbls.; Cardiff, Wales, 
25 bbls... 25 tes.; Cristobal, Panama, 5 
bbls.; Colon, Panama, 5 bbls.; Cayenne, 
French Guiana, 12% bbls.; Demerara, 
Pritish Guiana, 6 tes.; Fiume, Austria, 


45 bbls.: Hamburg, Germany, 100 bbls.; Hull, 
England. 15 bbls.; Kingston, W. I. 8 tes., 


121%, bbls.; Liverpool, England, 125 tes.; Port 


Antonio. W. I., 14 bbls.; Port au Prince, 
W. I.. 19 bbls.; Reval, Russia, 50 tes.; St. 
Johns, N. F., 295 bbls.; Surinam, Dutch 


Guiana, 25914 bbls., 4 tes.; Valparaiso, Chile, 
25 bbls. 

FRESH MEAT.—Cristobal, Panama, 316,- 
693 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 47,912 lbs.; Liver- 
pool, England, 177,377 lbs. 

OLEO OIL.—Barbados, W. I., 13 tes.; Ham- 
burg, Germany, 525 tes.; Havana, Cuba, 4 
tes.; Liverpool, England, 75 tes.; London, 
England, 250 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE. — Barbados, W. L, 
7.700 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 3,760 lbs.; Cristo- 
bal, Panama, 16,800 lbs.; Demerara, British 


Guiana, 4,900 lbs.; Hamilton, W. L, 1,230 
lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 6,974 lbs.; Limasol, 
————.,, 1,000 lbs.; Port Antonio, W. L, 


2,200 lbs.; Port au Prince, W. L, 2,010 Ibs.; 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 1,440 lbs. 

TALLOW.—Antwerp, Belgium, 138,563 Ibs. ; 
Havana, Cuba, 66,200 Ibs.; London, England, 
206,770 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 106,309 Ibs. ; 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 2,377 Ibs. 

TALLOW OIL.—Hamburg, Germany, 75 tes. 

TONGUE.—Kingston, W. I., 3% pa.; Liver- 
pool, England, 160 pa. 

CANNED MEAT.—Barbados, W. L, 
es.; Caleutta, India, 27 es.; Colon, Panama, 
95 Hull, England, 245 es.; Kingston, 
W. L., 319 pa.; Liverpool, England, 600 es.; 
London, England, 581 ¢s.; Newcastle, Eng- 
land, 100 es.; Port Antonio, W. I., 90 es.; 
Rosario, Brazil, -1,032 Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana, 12 cs.; Tampico, Mexico, 30 pa.; 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, 175 es. 


116 


Cs.5 


cs.5 
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FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 
New York, February 14.—Foreign commer- 
cial exchange rates were quoted today as 
tollows: 
London— 


Dantenw’ GP Gags. «ienissacscs 
Demand sterling 


4.8290@4.83 
Sunnees 4s veces 4.8730@4.8735 


Paris— 


Commercial, 90 days.... 5.24%—1-16@5.24% 
1 





Commercial, 60 days.... 5.22144—1-16@5.22% 

Commercial, sight 5.18% —1-16@5.18% 
Berlin— 

Commercial, 90 days.... 93 9-16 @ 93% 

Commercial, 60 days.... 93 15-16 @ 4 

Commercial, sight 94 15-16 @ 95 
Antwerp— : 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.267% @5.267,+1-16 
Amsterdam— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 39 13-16—1-16@39 13-16 

fe 


LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 

Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending February 8, 1913, are reported 
by Williams & Terhune as follows: 

Port. Cattle. 
From New York ......-ceseeeees 
From 
From 
From 
From 


Sheep. Beef. 
New York 
Perererrec rer ie er 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Montreal 


WOO. GA dec cctiewessdcesesis 
Total last week 


relia 


riliviu 








SOYA BEAN OIL 


AND ALL SOAP MATERIALS 








WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 
383 West St., New York 
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COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, February 14.—Market easy. Quo- 
tations: Choice summer white oil, 65% 
marks; butter oil, 66%, marks; summer yel- 
low, 62% marks. 


Rotterdam. 


(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, February 14.—Market firm. 
Quotations: Summer yellow, 36% florins; 
choice summer white, 374 florins, and butter 
oil, 3814 florins. 
Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, February 14.—Market easy. Quo- 
tations: Summer yellow, 76%4 francs. 
Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, February 14—Market easy. 
Quotations: Prime summer yellow, 77% 
francs; prime winter yellow, 81 francs; 
choice summer white oil, 8114 francs. 


Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, February 14.—Market firm. Quo- 
tations: Prime summer yellow, 30%4s.; sum- 
mer yellow, 30%s. 
% 


—_—t-——_ 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, S. C., February 13.—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil, 39%4c. bid, any shipment; mar- 
ket quiet; mills asking 40c. 


Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., February 13.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil easier at 39c. bid; trading light. 
Meal unchanged at $25, f. o. b. mills. Hull, 
$9.25, Atlanta, loose. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., February 13.—Cottonseed 
oil market, weak; prime crude, 40%@40%c. 
Prime cottonseed meal steady at $25.25@a 
$25.50 per short ton. Hulls firm at,$8@8.25, 
loose. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orlean, La., February 13.—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil again easier; offerings liberal from 
Texas, 39c. f. 0. b.; 38%c. bid. Refined oil 
is dull. Prime 8 per cent. meal higher, at 
$29.50 long ton, ship’s side. Prime 7% per 
cent. loose cake firm at $26.37%4, long ton, 
ship’s side. Hulls barely steady at $9.50 
loose, $12.25 sacked, New Orleans. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., February 13.—Prime crude 
cottonseed oil market easier; sales at 39c. 
Choice loose cake, $26.50 per short ton, f. 0. b. 
Galveston. 
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LOUISVILLE COTTON OIL ©. 


Sree. 


OFFICE & REFINERY CABLE ADORESS 


FLOYD & K STREETS. LouI SVILLE Ky. U § A “COTTONOIL” LOUISVILLE; 
GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 
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Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
Quotations on green centers for the week ending February 8, 1913: 





Chicago, Fe 


and sweet pickled meats, f. o. b. Chicago, CATTLE. 
ad ‘ ee i Te ee IE We eT ee 25,814 
loose, are as follows: : I I i ila a oe ae ie a ee aac 18,241 
ele ’ Saco - i ss DE WavecdUdedecewcwetéteccedeenede tin teae 11,597 
Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 Ibs. ave., fast st. Louis ...............0.. so eee, 17,827 
1414,@14%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 13% @14ce. ; IN, Sistine idl wrangsa os, 8. heasare cde Paiw CUE 8,077 
ae : ND Saas Aa eaa aw shah oe xt xc4 beeedd Suan 385 
12@14 Ibs. ave., 1354@133%4c.; 14@16 Ibs. Sioux City ......... ccc ccc eee cnc ee cn eecees 3,154 
ne ome a Ce Me csccseacaroaeccsuioneetevaanme 2,613 
ava . ’ 2 ’ 3 ’ 
ave., 13% @13%c. ’ 18@20 Ibs. ave., 13 4 @ New SE ee ee ere 11,435 
13%4c. Sweet pickled, 8@10 lbs. ave., 1444@ PEE. kiwis rrwiictcreusennecseenceeres 4,521 
; ics os EE | 42 a ck dun Qbitandinevisaceskmamlasnade 3,330 
14%,c.; 10G@IZ Ibe. ave., IDB. ; IZGIUS Denver ..ncccccccccscccccccceccsscccesseccece 1,854 
Ibs. ave., 1354@13%,c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 13%, HOGS. 
@13%,c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 183%@14\4e. NEED Stic aneneswiaas Sexe dene 
Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 Ibs. ave, Omaha -.-1....0s0s0.olouuusunt 
144%,@14%c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 1444@14%c.; East St. Louis ....... teeeee 
. oe PIAL. “Sevededes cr vercdinvedtaebsseumen eel é 
18@20 lbs. ave., 1444,@14%4c.; 22@24 lbs. Cudahy ............. 


a 9 23/ a Riieie - aie Meee GRY ccccccosss . 
ave., 1314@13%,c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. Ottumwa’... eet 
ave., 14144@14%%c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 144@ awn a eee 

: South St. Pau oe ‘ 
14%<c.;: 18@20 lbs. ave. , 14Y, 4,@ 14%4¢. ; 22@24 New York and Jersey City 





p 2 21L- Philadelphia ...... seccee 

lbs. ave., 13%4@I13 ie. ST EE 
New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 lbs. Denver ........+....-+.-. 

ave., 10c. Sweet pickled, 10@12 lbs. ave., SHEEP. 

97, @10c. CRICRBO cecicccccccccccece vosvedrcesetebscnen 64,004 
ae a : _ m ‘ Memens Clty .ncoccccse soiates’ anmvavar aes ieee aalaaMoma 31,298 
Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 954c.; “ties Sees sd earnicn careeetne bec aan 33,238 

> > OS WE. Bam cccccccccees jcaretsbeeeaeus 12,546 
—_— U@91,c.- RG » owe , 
6U8 lbs. ave., 94 DAC. 5 8@10 Ibs. ave., DMN Aetwceerrerecceseveecewnquseeiannet 12,948 
9a9\%e.: 10@12 Ibs. ave., 87%,a9c. Sweet CE Pbed0ese Gee 6k ovondsenecescsenueqe erase 60 
3 eR bs : Sioux City ..... piesa tec areca maki Bre Wine a ONES 2,134 
pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 95%c.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., South St. Paul ....... RE Rie Oe 2,296 
6 mew Work and Jersey Cuz... ovccvsevdecivges 31,425 
91,@9\V,e.: 84 ; . Maglio. - (@12 : ; ’ 
9% @9%c.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., IGD%e.; 10@12 — paijadelphia ...........+-- ec MINER 11,145 
Ibs. ave., S%.@9c. Pitteburgh  ...02...00- sovcepesecgeategesee 5,239 
a , — jo eR US aa 1,827 
Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 15@ 
= S2 — 
1514¢.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 144,@14%c.; 10@12 _ 
Ibs. ave., 13°4@14c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 13% Packinghouse, provision, refrigeration and 


@13%c. Sweet pickled, 6@8 lbs. ave., 15@ other machinery and equipment at second- 
15%4¢.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 143,.@14%c.; 10@12 hand. Buy it or sell it through The Na- 
lbs. ave., 1334@13%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 131%, tional Provisioner’s “Wanted and For Sale” 
@13¥,c. department. 
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Prices Steady—Crude Well Held—Consuming 
Inquiry Fair—Speculation Light—Lard 
Contributes to Steadiness — Sentiment 
Mixed. 

There was again an undercurrent of strength 
to the cottonseed oil market during this last 
week. Prices were well maintained at South- 
ern points and also in the local contract mar- 
ket. More interest was seemingly displayed 
in the situation, but the volume of business 
was not indicative of any pronounced broad- 
ening in the direction of a material expan- 
sion in the consuming trade or in the volume 
of operations of a speculative origin. It was 
evident that mills at the South were in a 
position to adhere to prices somewhat above 
buyers’ views, and in most instances full ask- 
ing quotations were met when oil changed 
ownership. 

It is still declared that there will be no 
increase in crude sales, until the basis of 
about 40c. is reached. On the theory that 
larger offerings will then be witnessed, some 
holders have been disposed to accept prof- 
fered bids at this time. On the other hand, 
there are many not in accord with the the- 
ory that a small further enhancement of 
values will stimulate selling by the South, 
although it is not denied that the tendency 


Te 
American 


otton 
Ot (0. 


will be for mills to liquidate, as opportunity 
is presented. 
Sentiment seems to be more mixed at pres- 


ent than for some time. The advance which 


has occurred has seemingly taken many in 
the trade unawares. Continued support in 


the contract market is believed to emanate 
partly from refiners, who are persistent in 
renewing their efforts to sustain levels when 
depression seems imminent. In the mean- 
time, there remains a difference of opinion 
as to whether this buying is for the purpose 
of establishing a more advantageous selling 
standard or whether it represents necessary 
absorption as an offset to sales being made 
daily. Other refiners have been identified on 
the selling side, at intervals, availing them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded by the rise 
in quotations to hedge seed and crude 
purchases. 

The advance in lard has been timely, as 
far as aiding the holders of cottonseed oil is 
concerned. The pessimism which prevailed 
around the first of the year, concerning the 
intrinsic merits of oil, resulted in the forma- 
tion of a fair-sized short interest, and buy- 
ing from this source has had quite a little 
influence on the list. Steadiness in the grease 
markets as a whole is still reported, but 
prices for competing stuffs to cottonseed oil 


are still ruling on a plane not conducive to 
active takings of the product of the South. 

Consumers are believed to hold but limited 
stocks, and this results in an aggregate con- 
sumption of cotton oil rather above general 
expectations, according to the statement of 
prominent interests. It has been asserted 
that even compound lard manufacturers have 
purchased conservatively, yet the action of 
the pure lard market has induced a very 
satisfactory inquiry for the substitute. Do- 
mestic soap makers are not interested, to a 
noteworthy degree, and the impression is 
that their buying is in negligible quantities. 

Nearly all the mail advices from abroad 
emphatically state that business interests are 
extremely cautious. The Balkan situation 
has not been cleared convincingly as yet, and 
it is apparent that until all the elements of 
uncertainty are removed, foreigners will not 
swerve from their policy of accepting small 
lots of all sorts of merchandise when require- 
ments so dictate. As far as cotton oil is 
concerned, only the higher descriptions are 
being exported. The advance contracts are 
said to be light. Shipments thus far this 
season, however, have not been as discourag- 
ing as one would be led to believe. when the 
infrequency of reported export sales is con- 
sidered. 

It is still hazardous to predict the probable 
season’s shipments. Exports to date are 
about 150,000 bbls. behind those of last year, 
but it will be remembered that few counted 
on season’s shipments of more than three- 
quarters of a million barrels, against exports 


27 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cable Address: 


“AMCOTOIL,” New York. 
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KENTUCKY REFINING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1885 


ae a 
COOKING OIL 
, KENTUCKY REFINING CO 


‘ 


SEED OIL 
Refinery and General Office: LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ALAD OIL 


EFINING CO 





CABLE ADDRESS 


**Refinery”’ Louisville, U.S. A. 








ago of about a million barrels. Some 
usually well-informed, believe 
that the lull in export business which oe- 

ired during the summer months last 
son, will be duplicated again this year, as 
the northern countries of Europe, consuming 
quite a little of the high-grade oil, usually 
-upply themselves in the spring. 

Seemingly there has been purchasing of oil 
contracts in anticipation of a betterment in 
the demand for the near future. The extent 

this remains to be seen. Of course, it is 
rate! early to speak of the new cotton crop 
situation as exerting influence, but there are 
people in the trade imbued with the 

lea that conservative dealings will continue 
for several weeks longer, at the end of which 


veal 


authorities, 


sea- 


~ome 


time conditions affecting the next crop will 
have more bearing on the oil market. 
Closing prices, Saturday. February 8, 1913. 
Spot. %6.28@645; February, 3$6.30@6.33; 
March, $6.30@6.32; April. $6.314@6.33; May, 
$6.36@6.37: June. $6.36@639: July. $6444 
6.45: August. $645@650; September. 36.47 
@650. Futures closed at unchanged to 2 
decline Sales were: March. 1,600, $6.33@ 
6.32 Vay 4.300, S6.37@06.35: July. 1.100. 
$6.44@ 6.43 Total sales. 7.000 bbls. Good 


reddish off, 


off. 36.16@ 6.26: off. $6.10@6.20: 


&5.754@ 6.05 winter $6.454 6.95: summer, 
S354 6.00 prime erude. S. E.. $5.20@5.27: 
prime crude, Valley, $5.27@5.34: prime crude, 


Texas. &5.14@5.20 





Closing prices. Monday, February 10, 1913. 
Snot $6.32@6.55: February . $6.3306.37 : 
arch. $6.33@6.35: April. $6.34@6.37; May, 

&6.3284 6.40: June. $6.39@6.41: Julv. %6.45@ 

6.47: August. $6.46@6.49; September, $6.49@ 

6.50. Futures closed at 1 to 3 advance. Sales 
ere Mare 2100, 6.334 6.32 May. 4.100. 

K5.40@637: June. 100. $6.39: July. 3.000 

September, 500. S6.50@649. To 


$6.46 6.45 


1 «, 9800 bbis Good off, 86.15@6.27: 
T. $6.12@6.20: reddish off. $5.90@6.10: wir 
S6.45@7: summer, #6.40@6.90: prime 
a $5.20@ 5.33 


Closing prices, Tuesday, February 11, 1913. 
Spot, $6.35@6.45; February, $6.35@6.37; 
March, $6.37@6.39; April, $6.39@6.41; May, 
*6.40@ 6.42; June, $6.43@6.44; July, $648@ 
6.49; August, $6.49@6.54; September, $6.52 


@6.55. Futures closed at 2 to 5 advance. 
Sales were: February, 100, $6.37; March, 
5,400, $6.39@6.36: April, 100, $6.40; May, 


9,500, $6.43@6.41; June, 100, $6.43; July, 7,- 
600, $6.51@648; September, 200, $6.54. Total 
sales, 23,000 bbis. Good off, $6.10@6.28; off, 
$6.10@6.21: reddish off, $5.75@6.10; winter, 
$6.45@7; summer, $6.40@6.90; prime crude, 
S. E., $5.27 sales; prime crude, Valley, $5.27 
@5.34; prime crude, Texas, $5.20@5.34. 
Wednesday. February 12, 1913.—Holiday. 
Closing prices, Thursday, February 13,1913. 
Spot, $6.30; February, $6.31@6.32; March, 
#6.30@6.31; April. $6.31@6.34; May, $ 






56.34@ 
6.36; June, $6 36@6.38; July, $6.41@6.42; Au- 





gust, $6.42@647: September. $6.46@6.48. 
Futures closed. Sales were: February, 100, 


$6.34: March, 5.300, $6.36@6.30; May, 6,200, 
$6.40@6.34: June. 1,500, $6.43@641; July, 
5.000, $6 48@6.42;September, 400, $6.53@6.47. 
Total sales. 18.500 bbls. Good off, $6.14@6.26; 


off, $6.07@6.19; reddish off, $5.70@6.05; win- 
ter. $6.454@7: summer, $6.35@6.90; prime 


erude. S. E., $5.20@5.27; prime crude, Valley, 
$5.27 sales; prime crude, Texas, $5.20 nominal 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oll reported for the week up 


February 1% 








1914: for the period since September 


1. 1912. and for the same period last year, were as 

follows 
From New York. 

Since Same 

For Sept. 1, period, 

week. 1912. 1911-1912, 

Port. Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 

Aarhus, Denmark ........ we — — 25 

Aberdeen, Scotland .......... — — 78 

Acajutia, Salvador a 20 186 








Accra, W. Africa .......+. = _ 160 
Adelaide, Australia ......... _ 9 - 
Alexandretta, Syria. ......... —_ _ 18 
Alexandria, Egypt ........... -= 3,773 
I, LANE cs cccecccecece -- —_ 23 
Algoa Bay, Africa ........0. -- 244 131 
Amapola, Honduras .......... - = 19 
Amsterdam, Holland ......... - — 480 
SE ED éat bab $0 iva wed — 2,139 
Anmtilin. W. bo wcccccccccccce - 14 50 
Antofagasta, Chile .......... — — 

Antwerp, Belgium .....cccsece 150 2,200 4,176 
Arendal, Norway ..........+. = a 

BR, ND tabeeagreceeszcccee =- 234 168 
Asuncion, Paraguay ......... _ os 17 
Auckland, N. Z. ......ccccces 15 55 676 
hm Cages, THOMA ..ccescvcvee -- 6 4 
MOOR OTs Te! cccccccvivesesese _ —_ 244 
Babin, .Beacll »..ceccsceccccee — — 99 
eee Weames, A. RR. occ cccvce 25 69 62 
Se eee “= 940 $11 
Be EERE ccccccccevcoges _ 4 £0 
MUD. nance ctainescness — — 24 
Belize, Br. Honduras ........ 10 44 — 
Pommem, WOEWAF .cccccccevess — “= 910 
Birkenhead, England ........ — — 100 
Rordeaux, France ........... — 875 1,400 
Braila,, Roumania ............ -- — 525 
Bremen, Germany .......cece -— —_— 700 
ee ae 25 95 50 
Beenes Alves, A. BRB. .cccccess — 12,216 6,931 
a ee eee — — 44 
Cape Haytian, Hayti ........ -—- 5 _ 
Cape Town, Africa .......... 55 320 870 
Caetenes, CHS occccccccccse “= 29 14 
Cartagena, Colombia ........ -- 113 - 
Casablanca, Venezuela ...... —_ _ 145 
a A ee ee ee -— -- 25 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana ........ - 809 461 
Cee, DS crcccevsscocses - ae 19 
Christiania, Norway aiawe 100 305 4,600 
Chemiwmeges, COWS «oc cccvcctes -- 3 14 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela .. —_ 13 _ 
ee eee 25 1,079 1,048 
Constantinople, Turkey ...... - 200 7,002 
Constanta, Roumania ........ —- - 75 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... 955 5,940 6,300 
Corinto, Nicaragua 5 5 60 
Cork, Ireland ....... a — 400 
Cristobal, Panama - -- 315 
Cucuta, Colombia - 3 3 
Curacao, Leeward Islands.... 66 77 
Dedeagatch, Turkey ......... - . 1,470 
Delagoa Bay, Africa - 5 157 
Demerara, Br. Guiana ..... 24 1,495 1,439 
Ne Serer eee 620 62 
Drontheim, Norway waters -- 75 
eee ace - -- 2,300 
Dunkirk, France .......6+a+s — 400 _ 
ee, NER svccscsceveens -— 775 
Frederickshald, Norway ...... — — 70 


Fremantle, Australia ........ -- 








TALLOW : 


We solicit correspondence with 
renderers and shippers. Our ex- 
port and domestic outlets enable 

us to be in the market at all time 


ELBERT & COMPANY 


Produce Exchange Building, New York 








Jersey Butter Oil 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 


IVORVDALE, O, 
Port Ivory, N.Y 
KANSAS CiTy, KAN. 
» Macon, Ga, 


Refineries : 


| The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 





Marigold Cooking Oil 
White Clover Cooking Oil 
Puritan Salad Oil 


Cable Address ; 
Procter, Cincinnati, U. & A, 
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ORDERS SOLICITED 


BUY OR SELL 


ASPEGREN & CO. 


Produce Exchange Building 
EXPORTERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


WE ISSUE THE ONLY DAILY PRINTED MARKET LETTER ON COTTON SEED OIL IN THIS COUNTRY. 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON Ol REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, VA. — AND — THE GULF & VALLEY C. 0. COMPANY, LTD, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE PRICES ON ALL GRADES OF REFINED COTTON SEED IN BARRELS OR LOOSE IN BUYERS OR SELLERS TANK CARS, F.0.B. REFINERY 


OR DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THIS COUNTRY OR EUROPE. 


BROKERS 


SENT FREE OF CHARGE TO OUR REGULAR CUSTOMERS 


NEW YORK CITY 


ON THE NEW YORK 
PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE FOR 



























































Galatz, Roumania ........... — — 4,075 Trieste, Austria ............. 7,460 35,004 13,069 From All Other Ports. 
Gallipoli, Turkey ..........0. — — 150 Trinidad, Island of .......... § 215 217 eet on 39 o 
Genova, Waly ........... 50 27,508 14,363 ‘Tripoli, Tripoli .............. — He peta lash ae Se 5 ali — sa 
Gibraltar, Spain ............. —_ 100 Tumaco, Colombia ........... — — gs Mexico (including overland)... 723 31,171 28,212 
Glasgow, Scotland 75 2 4,124 Turks Island, W. I. — 440 _- —_ "aie: aed 
Gothenberg, Sweden ......... — _ 1,523 Valparaiso, Chile ............ 1,189 4,296 Total 2... e-e eee eeeeeeeeee 723 0-54,302 = 28,332 
GI UD ko exccclnccescees -- — 26 NG WEY ian ca cucaveaweba 2,445 21,532 18,884 H : . 
GOT WE Se Sonic tees 8 22 69 Vers Cras, Meéaleo ....0.0:05. 135 157 Recapitulation. 
Guadeloupe, W. I. .......... — 597 1,026 Wellington, N. Z. .......+.-. _ 41 165 From New York ............. 14,389 239,093 240.37 
Guanica, P. By ....-.+++e0e. as 10 a Yokohama, Japan yes ene a = 16 From New SRR Ee 2°505 “36,928 165,682 
Guantanamo, Cuba .......... aa 38 46 Zanzibar, Zanzibar ........... — — 47 i ka -- 600 13,508 
Hamburg, Germany .......-. 650 6,480 2,346 From Baltimore ............. 630 5,0 
Havana, ‘Cuba ....... 2c, 96 1,082 331 RADAR i ciswuencutcataeee rane 14,389 239,093 240,371 From Philadelphia... a e 
FEAV8G, DERMCO wicc ccc ccccccvec — 0,259 3,952 From Savinah .............. 604 24401 5 
Helsingfors, Finland = — 20 From New Orleans. Ran meee Wes . = nas 
a —~ ee a - 25 Antwerp, Belgium ....... ewe — 300 7,225 From Norfolk 345 5,964 25,262 
sorbet ah a pit = ee 4RNOSE, TORE o.5cccs cones — 150 280 From Boston a 431 2.500 
Hull, England ............... 7 hd “oe Bremen, Germany ........... — 110 610 From San Francisco ......... ios 105 40 
Iquique, Chile .....+++++++++- = Se Bristol, England ......... Se ae a3 50 From all other ports ........ 723 54,302 28,332 
Kingston, W. I. ....+++++++0e 10 1,275 ~~. Buenos Aires, A. R. ....... eae — 425 _ Bishan ath 
Kobe, Japan sincetevccceseers —_ — 135 Christiania, Norway ......... a= 6,060 6,160 eee ee ee 19,396 390,930 545,156 
corer oo paces ie ee “ 775 Colon; PARAMB. nie. c occ'c cs oes — 40 _ pee 
ee ee ose ssees - Fer wad f ~~ Copenhagen, Denmark ....... — 925 
7 — Rp nanan etna —_ — . nny Ttaly ape ee ee? a 50 324 TARIFF HEARING ON PRESS CLOTH. 
a Libertad,  Sexcene os Siasgow, . Scotland .......... a 500 1,825 : - 

Las Pelmas, A. R. .......... - 25 — Se — 1.900 450 At the recent hearings before the Ways and 
—— U a 4 2 x S, SWEGEN ..eeeeeee 200 . ; J 
pple pellet 2 48 g033. ‘Hamburg, Germany ......... — 3873 16,90" Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
cone Oana ale i+ et ao eS eae -- 2,038 f fy 3 ‘ _@ : 
Leipsig, Germany somegaiiqenis - = = Blavre, France .......00+00++ _- 300 1,580 sentatives at Washington in anticipation of a 
Leith, Scotland .........+.. _ “> To a 8 LF a . _ 
Liverpool, England 100 9,130 27,308 yee eee Migisad LARA +4 16 ore revision of the tariff schedules the matter of 

- ng 206 > ave nin, = BAAN sae cwwnene oun - ’ Ae ¥ - 

tomion, Hagiand ....-.-.---- pein ihe i”... eee = 250 10,578 -camel’s hair press cloth was presented by 
+ ogg he 0 la ae ea _ ™ 300 Manchester, England ........ — 11 2071) 1 on cea - hi 
Malta,’ island of Seeger Acie ss — 1,545 Marseilles, France .......... — 1200 3,075 oil mill interests, which desire a reduction 
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when the value exceeds 12 cents per pound— 
at 7 cents per pound under Schedule K, para- 
graph 370 of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

I'air press cloth—used to a very large ex- 
tent in the cottonseed crushing industry, as 
well as in the linseed and other oil-producing 
industries—whether made of camel’s hair or 
other hair, or a mixture of such hairs and 
wool, is now duitable, under present con- 
struction of existing law, under Schedule K, 
paragraph 378, at a rate four times the rate 
wool or hair, and an addi- 
tional ad valorem based on the value of the 
cloth. 

American and Foreign-Made Press Cloth. 

The American industry of manufacturing 
press cloth used in the various oil-crushing 
industries is of some importance.. As com- 
pared, however, with the magnitude of the 
cottonseed and other oil-producing industries, 
or either, it is of far less importance, either 
from standpoint of capital invested or labor 
employed. 

Of the press cloth made in this country 
the cottonseed oil industry is probably the 
purchaser and user of four-fifths, leaving the 
other one-fifth to the other oil-producing in- 
dustries. The question therefore of the cost 
of press cloth is of four times the importance 
to the cottonseed oil industry as to all the 
other industries in which it is used. 

The f American-made hair-press 


assessed on the 


cost of 
cloth has advanced in the past five years 
from an average of 61.6 cents per pound in 
1908 to 66.06 cents in 1912. And the average 
cost to the cottonseed oil mills of the South 
per ton of seed crushed has increased from 
22 cents in 1908 to 30 cents in 1912, an in- 
crease of about 361 per cent. in this item 
of manufacturing expense. 

During the last year there were produced 
16,000,000 bales of cotton. From these there 
were produced, approximately, 8,000,000 tons 
of seed. It is estimated that of this 8,000,000 
tons of seed about 70 per cent.—5,600,000 
tons—were crushed for oil-producing pur- 
poses. It is estimated that during the last 
year the cottonseed oil industry used ap- 
proximately 262,500 (making due allowance 
for the use by certain of the mills of press 
cloth made of other material) square yards 
of press cloth, all manufactured in this coun- 
try. At the average weight of the American 
cloth per square yard, namely, about 8 
pounds, this would represent 2,100,000 pounds 
of press cloth. 

Inasmuch as only 
eamel’s hair duitable at 


3,693,542 pounds of 
7 cents per pound— 


which grade of camel’s hair is used in the 
manufacture of press cloth—was imported 
during the year, and counting the average 


50 per cent. waste from raw material in the 
manufacture of the finished cloth—claimed 
recently by American manufacturers as at- 
tending their operations—this could have 
made but 1,846,771 pounds of camel’s hair 
press cloth. At 8 pounds per square yard, 
this would represent 230,844 square yards of 
camel’s hair press cloth, assuming that all 
of the camel’s hair of the class in question 
was used in the manufacture of press cloth. 


This assumption is probably incorrect, 
since some of the hair probably went into 
other fabrics for other purposes. The square 
yardage, therefore, of camel’s hair press 


cloth produced from the amount of raw ma- 
terials imported 31,636 square yards, 
less than was required in the cotton seer 
crushing alone (making the same 
allowance as above for the mills which use 
cloths made from other materials), to say 
nothing of the needs of the other industries 
in which hair press cloth is used. 

From this it is clear that the oil-crushing 
industries in the United States—in view of 
the wastage claimed by the manufacturer 
are not getting pure camel’s hair press cloth, 
there is manifestly not enough raw 
material imported to produce the quantity 
used in the oil-producing industries. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the American oil-pro- 
ducing industry, which pays 138 per cent. 
more for its American press cloth—which is 
not made of pure camel’s hair—than it could 
buy press cloth for from the English manu- 
facturer, who guarantees that his press 
cloth is made purely of camel’s hair, 


was 


industry 


since 
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What is said by the American manufac- 
turer to be pure camel’s hair press cloth— 
but which, as a matter of fact and as shown 
by the figures above, can not be so—is sell- 
ing in the American market today at $5.60 
per square yard. What is guaranteed by 
the English manufacturer to be pure camel’s 
hair cloth of similar tensile strength is at 
the same time selling at $2.15 per square 
yard, f. o. b. Liverpool. 

Duty on Press Cloth Is Practically Pro- 
hibitive. 

The duty on foreign-made press cloth, as 
the present law is constructed—we believe 
wrongfully — is practically prohibitive 
whether the press cloth is made of camel’s 
hair purely or of admixtures of camel’s 
hair with other hair or with wool. 

In view of all these facts the representa- 
tives of the cottonseed oil-producing industry 
feel that they are entirely justified in asking 
for the entire abolition of the duty on press 
cloth used in the oil-crushing industry, for 
the reason that they feel that a precedent 
has been established for such claim in the 
fact that silk bolting cloth “when used for 
milling purposes” is entered free, and is an 
evident instance of the intention on the part 
of Congress to foster and enlarge the manu- 
facture of flour in this country. If, there- 
fore, such is correct in one case, why is it 
not reasonable to ask the same consideration 
for our own business? We believe our in- 
dustry should be placed on an equitable 
plane with others that are enjoying these 
advantages; and we think that such can only 
be accomplished by permitting the free 
entry of press cloth made of hair, wool or 
any other material when used for milling 
purposes. 

The contention that it is unreasonable for 
finished goods to have lower duty than that 
of the raw material is not necessarily a good 
one, because Congress has the power in its 
wisdom to place such duties as it sees fit; 
and especially on such articles as tend to in- 
crease the manufacture of American prod- 
ucts in American factories; or where it 
benefits certain industries, as Congress has 
done in the case of bolting cloth for the 
milling industry, or in the case of agricul- 
tural implements, and machinery which come 


in at 15 per cent. ad valorem, while some 
other machinery not for agricultural pur- 


poses is taxed under Schedule C at from 30 
to 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

The representatives of the cottonseed oil 
industry do not believe that press cloth used 
in the oil-producing industry and made of 
hair of whatever description is dutiable, 
under a fair construction of the existing law, 
under paragraph 378. They do believe, per 
contra, that it is fairly dutiable, and was 
intended to be so dutiable, under paragraph 
445, which specifies “hair press cloth” at 20 
cents per square yard. There is no other 
press cloth used in any industry in this 
country which, so far as is known, is made 
of camel’s or any other hair except that used 
in the oil-producing industry. 

The representatives of the industry, there- 
fore, maintain that it was the original in- 
tention of Congress to admit “hair press 
cloth” made of any hair whatsoever at 20 
cents per square yard. As showing the basis 
for this belief, we will hand to the stenog- 
rapher, and respectfully ask the committee 
to print it in connection with our remarks, 
a statement showing the history of efforts 
to import into this country “hair press 
cloth,” and secure its entry under paragraph 
445, at 20 cents per square yard. 

teiterating the claim that we believe that 
the oil-producing industry of this country, 
and particularly the South, is as much en- 
titled to free entry for the press cloth used 
in that industry for its milling purposes as 
is the distinctively Northern flour-milling 
industry entitled to free bolting cloth, the 
representatives of the cottonseed oil indus- 
try suggest that if, in the wisdom of the 
Ways and Means Committee, there appears 
to be just reason for discrimination in favor 
of one industry and against the other, and 
if the committee does not see fit to give to 
the Southern industry of cottonseed oil pro- 
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ducing free press cloth, then certainly this 
much relief should be afforded the industry 
which is manifestly being discriminated 
against, namely, the ambiguity of the pres- 
ent law should be cleared up, and press cloth 
used in the cottonseed milling industry be 
specifically made dutiable at 20 cents per 
square yard, or its ad valorem equivalent. 

In the bill covering the woolen schedule 
passed by the Senate at the last session, it 
was proposed to include hair press cloth at 
30 per cent. ad valorem. This proposal was 
undoubtedly originally intended to afford the 
cottonseed oil industry relief from the pres- 
ent prohibitive rate of duty on imported press 
cloth, this with the understanding—as is 
natural under the present construction of the 
existing law—that such press cloth is duti- 
able at 44 cents per pound and 450 per cent. 
ad valorem. In view, however, of what the 
industry believes to be the fact, namely, that 
hair press cloth is entitled to entry under 
paragraph 445 at a duty of 20 cents per 
square yard, it is submitted that the pro- 
posal in the bill in question as it passed the 
Senate, instead of affording relief to the in- 
dustry, would very materially increase the 
duty on hair press cloth if the existing law 
were properly construed. 

The cottonseed oil industry is not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the press cloth manufac- 
turing industry in the United States, while 
not comparable with its own in volume of 
business done or of capitalization represent- 
ed, is, nevertheless, entitled to proper con- 
sideration. The cottonseed oil industry rec- 
ognizes, likewise, that if Congress should see 
fit either to entirely abolish the duty on 
press cloth used in the cottonseed oil indus- 
try or to clear up the ambiguity of the pres- 
ent law and make the cloth dutiable at 20 
cents per square yard, the result would be 
that the press cloth manufacturer—unless he 
has compensating reductions in his raw ma- 
terials—would necessarily have to go out of 
business. 

To that end, therefore, and in its desire 
to be fair to another American industry, the 
cottonseed oil industry is prepared to heart- 
ily indorse any and all efforts on the part 
of press cloth manufacturers in this country 
toward securing the entire abolition of duties 
on the raw materials used in the manufac- 
ture of the cloth, or, as an alternative, the 
lowest possible rate of duty thereon. 

Says Press Cloth Cost Is Small. 

Following Mr. Culbertson on the stand be- 
fore the committee was James D. Dawson, 
Jr., of Houston, Tex., a well-known cotton- 
seed oil mill man, who appeared to take a 
less serious view of the situation. The 
chairman asked Mr. Dawson to state what 
relation press cloth bore to the cotton oil 
industry. Mr. Dawson said: 

My experience for a long number of years 
with a large number of mills has been that 
the cost of press cloth is one of the most in- 
considerable items of expense. It depends 
largely upon the capability of the manager 
in charge of the mill, the condition of his 
machinery, the condition of his seed, his 
method of manufacturing that seed, his 
method of cooking it, the heat applied to it, 
the temperature, so that the question is so 
varied and covers such a wide scope that T 
fear I might take up too much of your time 
if I attempted to go ahead and explain it 
in detail. 

So far as I am personally concerned, the 
cost of press cloth to me in the plant I 
operate is such a small item I pass it over 
because of so many other items of expense 
that are of much greater importance, some 
of them under the tariff, such items for in- 
stance as the jute question, the sack ques- 
tion, which are very much more important 
to me than the cost of press cloth. 

The question of free or lower duties on 
oleaginous seeds is very much more impor- 
tant to me than the cost of press cloth. In- 
deed, I do not consider the cost of press 
cloth per ton of seed is of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract any attention in any well- 
managed oil mill. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—The holiday Wednesday 
observed in most sections interrupted busi- 
ness to some extent, and although trading 
of late has not been active there have been 
some scattering sales. continue to 
considering quality. 
Native steers are unchanged at 18c. for Jan- 
uary salting, and the recent sale at this 
price by one packer is confirmed as amount- 
ing to 5,000. Packers claim declined 17%e. 
for Januarys. Texas steers are unchanged 
and quiet. The rules as per last 
sales at l7c. for heavy and light and 161%4¢. 
for extremes. 


Prices 


rule fairly steady 


market 


No sales of Texas nor of other 
Butt brands last sold 
at 1634¢., and packers nominally ask 161¢. 
for Februarys, with no trading. Colorados 
are steady at 161%c. for January salting, with 
up to 16%,4c. talked by some and no sales. 
Branded cows rule unchanged as per last 
sales at 1644c. for regular points, and 16%4ce. 
for Ft. Worths Rumors of several 
cars selling at these prices are likely last 
week sales. 


branded are reported. 


alone. 


Native cows are quiet and easy. 
Two cars of January harness weight selec- 
tion 45@55-lb. light cows sold at 1534¢., and 
bids of 16%%c. are still declined for these 
special weights, but regular 25@55-lb. lights 
can be secured at although some 
packers might want to include Februarys. 
Some packers claim to have refused bids of 
16¥,c. for January heavy and light weights 
together. Three packers are pretty well sold 
up on light cows to February 1, and the 
other two are talking 1634¢. for December- 
January. 


161%4¢., 


Heavies are in larger supply than 
lights, and most packers still have good sup- 
plies of December-January and holding these 
at 16%4c. Some packers talk 17e. for some 
first half of December and earlier salting 
heavy cows. Native bulls are nominal at 
14@14%c. for January. Branded bulls are 
unchanged around 123,¢. 

Later.—Market quiet on both packer and 
country hides. Some further purchases have 
been made by Chicago dealers of outside 
Western point 25-lb. up hides at 141,4e. 
lected, Chicago freight. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Buyers as a rule con- 
tinue to hold off and entertain low views, 


se- 


but the market does not appear to show any 
than 
poorer quality of 


more weakness is warranted by the 
present receipts and the 
still poorer hides to come later. There are 
some reports that dealers here are picking 
out No. 1 hides and holding them and that 
most recent sales of 45@50-lb. and up cows 
at 14¥,c. are to sole leather tanners and are 
largely No. 2 hides. Chicago dealers are en- 
deavoring on one hand to realize good prices 
for good lots of hides on hand and depress 
values on late salting which they buy out- 
Buffs are quotable at 144,@1414c, for 


stock, according to quality, 


side. 

current receipt 
date of delivery 
lot, while 1444 ¢. 


and section of origin of each 


is asked. for choice back salt- 


ing lots. Some buyers are now entertain- 
ing views of l4c. for late salting hides for 


March delivery. Heavy cows are in the same 
position as buffs, and bring the same price 
as a rule. One dealer here sold four cars of 


50-lb. and up cows running a very good per- 
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centage of back salting hides at 14%4c. on a 
harness selection. These hides have been 


held of late at 15c. There is some talk, how- 
ever, that this lot may have been mostly No. 
2s, and the sale given out as of a choice 
lot in order to depress values at outside 
points. Extremes rule at 154@15%c. for 
late receipts as to quality, and up to 15%¢e. 
for choice lots. Heavy steers rule at 15@ 
15%c., and some extra choice lots 1534 @16c. 
Bulls range 121%,@13c. 

CALFSKINS.—The market is quiet with 
Chicago cities range 18@ 
1814¢., as to collectors. Outside cities range 
1734, @18c., with the last sale here at 17%4c. 
Countries range all the way from 164%4@ 
1714e., as to quality and sections of origin. 
Kips are also easy on the basis of 16c. for 
mixed cities and countries. Light calf ranges 
$1.20 @1.30. 

SHEEPSKINS.—The market 
quiet with prices easy. Packer pelts range 
$1.30@1.40 for regular runs, and $1.45@1.55 
for special heavy average lots. Outside city 
packers mostly sell at $1.20@1.25, and late 
receipt ‘countries 90c.@$1.15, as to lots, ete. 

New York. 

DRY HIDES.—No trading is confirmed in 
There was a report that 
about 1,000 of the “Albingia” cargo of Bogo- 
tas, etc., had been sold, but it later developed 
that these hides were still on hand. There 
were 1,657 Bogotas, etc., on this vessel, how- 


prices still easy. 


continues 


common varieties. 


ever, which were for export to Europe. Sup- 
plies on hand have been somewhat aug- 
mented by fresh arrivals including 1,334 
Orinocos per the S. S. “Coppename,” 986 


Bogotas, ete., per the S. S. “Magdalena,” and 


574 Central Americans per the 8. 8. “Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich.” Some Buenos Aires hides 
were reported sold last week in Boston at 
2914¢., but buyers are not disposed to pay 
this figure now. There are some fair-sized 
offerings of Buenos Aires at 2914c., and it 
is believed bids of 2914c. would now be ac- 
cepted for these, but bids of 29c. were refused 
as noted before. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—There is one re- 
port that 4,000 Sansinena frigorifico steers 
have been sold to the United States, and 
this is the first purchase of these made by 
tanners here in some time. The price re- 
ported secured is 201%4c. c. and f. New York 
basis, including commission, but this price 
has not been confirmed from other sources 
as yet. Other offerings of 5,000 La Blanca, 
3,000 Las Palmas and 2,000 Argentinos steers 
are not reported moved as yet, and the 
tendency of this market appears still to be 
Some 40@45-lb. Havanas were re- 
cently offered here at as low as l7c., but this 
price could not be shaded, and reported bids 
of 16%,¢. were refused. Coast Mexicans are 
purely nominal at around 16%4c. Arrivals in- 
clude 963 bdls. Mexicans per the “Seguranca” 
from Tampico, 1,822 bdls. Havanas per the 
“Havana,” and 817 bdls. Santiago (Cubans) 
per the “Prinz Eitel Friedrich.” 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—No trading is 
noted by the regular packers in any varieties, 
and the demand appears to be again slow. 
Some reported sales of smaller packer native 
steers are also without confirmation as far 
as Brooklyn and nearby New Jersey points 
are concerned. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market here 
shows a somewhat weaker tone, and some 
dealers are more anxious to sell than has 
been the case for several weeks. One lot of 


. 


easy. 


700 New York State hides 25 Ibs. and up, 
noted as offered here on Tuesday at 13%c. 
flat, has since been sold here at 1314. flat, 
and late today another lot of 1,000 Decem- 
ber-January salting 25-lb. and up New York 
State hides, with heavy bulls out, sold at 
13%e. flat. A lot of 1,000 Canadian country 
hides, 25-Ib. and up hides, was also sold here 
at 131%c. flat for February delivery. There 
are several different lots of car loads of buffs, 
offered here today from Ohio points at 14%4c. 
selected, and also a car of Western Pennsyl- 
vania buffs offered at 141%4c. Another car 
of Pennsylvania buffs and heavy cows is of- 
fered at 141%c. selected, and extremes at 
151,c. selected. These are all current receipt 
hides, mostly for delivery before the end of 
the month, but no sales have been noted as 
buyers are entertaining lower ideas. 

CALFSKINS.—The market continues quiet 
and the situation is still considered easy, 
although stocks of New York city skins are 
small and most offerings from outside points 
are moderate. New York cities are nomi- 
nal at $1.72146@1.75, $2.15@2.17% and $2.50. 
Some outside cities are held up to $1.65, 
$2.05 and $2.35, but those prices are not ob- 
tainable at present. Mixed cities and coun- 
tries were last reported sold here at $1.55, $2 
and $2.27%, and ordinary countries rule at 
from 5@ 








‘ 
10c. less. One lot of about 1,500 New 
York State country skins sold in conjunction 
with some hides noted above at $1.40, $1.80 
and $2.10 flat. 

European. 

Some advices on the Russian market for 
green salted skins are weak, with buyers 
being solicited to make offers and the latter 
unwilling to bid. There is a rumor that 
summer dry calfskins are still on hand in 
Russia estimated to amount to about 200.000 
skins in the hands of two dealers. Paris 
city spready steers are being quoted around 
181%4@181%c., and some choice Swiss plump 
steers are offered at 1914c., with no sales 
noted. It is learned that some recently re- 
ported sales of Amsterdam city spready cows 
at 16c. referred to sale made several weeks 
ago, and that since then bids of 16%4c. have 
been refused and 17c. is firmly asked for 
genuine all No. 1 strictly Amsterdam city 
abattoir spready cows. 

Boston. 

One car of Middle West 45@60-lb. buffs, 

containing 40 per cent. seconds, sold at 14140. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


The following foreign trade opportunities 
are offered in Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports. Additional information can be secured 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Refer to num- 


-ber in making inquiries: 


No. 10346. Lard. 
a European country reports that a _ well- 
established importer in his district desires 
price lists from American exporters of lard. 


An American consul in 


Correspondence should be in the English 
language. 

No. 10358. Lard.—An American consul in 
a European country reports that he has 


been requested by a resident of his district 
to be placed in communication with a first- 


class American firm handling lard for ex- 
port. The inquirer furnishes bank references. 

No. 10376. Canned meats.—A_ business 
firm in Canada informs an American con- 
sular officer that it desires to be put in 


touch with American packers of meats for 
the purpose of securing the agency for these 
lines in a certain territory, Bank references 
are furnished, and correspondence may be in 
English. 
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Chicago Section 


This “full dress” thing means just the men, 
of course. 


Now we are going to get some idea of 
Papa Dunne’s executive ability. 

The world may owe us all a living, but 
it’s up to us to collect the bill. 

Now if they could only raise 
Coxey’s army to go wid ’em, eh? 


another 


Tubby or not tubby—W. J. B., Secretary 
of State. Book is open; bet yer coal! 

"Tis to be hoped they are not putting 
Cap Amundsen on a pedestal to Cook him. 

Evidently Mr. Taft is not worrying about 
losing his job. Ain’t losing any flesh, any- 
how, 

Average weight of hogs last week was 230 
pounds, the heaviest average since last Sep- 
tember. 

Fighters may be rude and rough, but they 
don’t try to 
wrestlers do. 


eat each other, as many 


The Oake Packing Company at Rockford, 
Ill., started up the first of the year and is 
already doing a big business. 

Every time Jack Johnson hears Sam Lang- 
ford is North, he heads South. 
can find the big “smoke” to hum, 


Sam never 


The Chicago police dog has not rounded up 
any crooks yet, nor for that matter have 
the police. The dog leads to date. 

The suit brought against John F. Jelke for 
alleged violating of the oleomargarine laws 
has been postponed until February 17. 

All men are more or less dumb, and suffer 
loss of memory at times, but it takes money 
to acquire larynxitis and make it stick. 


“silencer” 
on this larynxitis thing. 


Maxim’s proposed has nothing 


If you don’t be- 
lieve it, ask W. R.’s official stenographer. 


Walter J. Conway, of Denver, the very 
image of Armour’s old cellar boss, Walt 


Conway, was a visitor in Chicago last week. 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday Feb- 
ruary 8, 1913, averaged 10.42 cents per pound. 


Contrary to public opinion, there are a 
whole lot of literary characters in the pack- 
ing business who write good stuff—checks. 
B-a-a-a! 

The account of the last trip of the Maure- 
tania would indicate she 
behavior. 


her bad 
Or maybe road across is sadly in 
need of repair! ° 


was on 


“T need a little succor,” said the hard-up 
individual. “I’m not the little sucker,” re- 
plied his hard-hearted hearer. 
hydrie cyanide, Doc! 


Two drops of 


The 
about 


usual funny and sarcastic 
seekers bloometh. Of. course, 
were any other party in power there wouldn’t 
be any seekers of kale! 


remarks 
office 


Governor Dunne will change officials only 
“for the good of the service.” Now we'll 
find out what a bunch of mutts have been 
holding down good jobs. 


As a scrapper “Bat” Nelson, of Hegewisch, 


has nothing on Miss Virginia Brooks, of 
Hammond, and she meets all comers at all 


weights, and so far has “cleaned” ’em good. 


They’re usually alluded to as ice “mag- 


nates” and coal “barons.” What’s the dif? 
Now that the two are one grand larceny 
combine, what’s the logical name for it? 


Ask the smoke inspector. 


That little gag Doe Fulkerson sprung at 
the packers’ banquet at Washington about 
finding a lamb chop under a pea is getting 
fact. Spring lamb in Washing- 
ton is selling at $1 per pound. 


there as a 


Two undertakers in ward for alder- 


man is getting away from the saloonkeeper 


one 
candidate some. Contrary to their usual in- 
clinations, the undertakers are not looking 
for dead ones in this instance. 


We've all gotta die some time, but no one 
seems anxious to rush the thing. Any per- 
who dies, it remembered, is 
dead, and that for the deceased the 
end of all things on this mudpile. 


son must be 


means 


It would be fitting to drown or 
otherwise dispose of such creatures as F., 
Opper and the people who employ him to use 
his undoubted talent to sketch the rotten 


rubbish he puts out over his name. 


quite 


Some geezer purporting to be Prince Lee 
of China, at present here, is said to want to 
buy the whole stock yards district, packing- 
houses and all. Lee musta bin hitting up 
some real stuff to get in that state. 


How does a policeman acquire riehes any- 
where from fifty thousand to three times 
that amount in from five to twenty years? 
That’s easy. He saves it out of his wages, 


of course. Any fool would know that. 


It does not argue strongly in favor of 
common—very common—sense on the part 
of the marching sufferinyets to choose this 
kind of weather to do their “hike” to Wash- 
ington in. But who suspected ’em, anyhow? 


About 2 a. m. Sparrowgrass fell in and 
woke up the 100 per cent. of the aggrega- 
tion composed of him and her. “Where wast 
till now, wretch?” “At the office making 
out statements.” “And is that one of 
them?” Curtain! 

Any old boy who has the moral and phys- 
ical courage to walk out of a hostelry rather 
than pay 35 cents for a cup of coffee, and 
at the same time risk the bad opinion of 
J. Whiskers Ham, looks like good presi- 
dential timber. 


“For every missionary sent abroad in the 
past year,” said a temperance lecturer, “this 
1,495 gallons of liquor.” 
Why not keep it at home and at least save 


country has sent 


shipping expense on the derned stuff. 
Cheaper to dump it in the gutter. 

June 13, 1913, will be a Friday. Looks 
ominous on the face of it. However, as 


June is not the thirteenth month, the day 
very The Rock 
Island’s suburban morning train will prob- 


may not prove disastrous, 


ably be late, but we hope for nothing worse! 





G. M. BRILL. ¥. a. LINDBERG. HR. C. GARDNER. 


BRILL @ GARDNER 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical Architectural 
Specialties: Packing Plants Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installations, 
Investigations. 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 








DAVID I. DAVIS & CO. 


PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 

















PRINTED PARCHMENT WRAPPERS 


are the best advertisement for your business and you can’t get 
anything so satisfactory as the PURITAN BRAND. Ask for samples. 


THE WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT CoO., 


Dayton, Ohio 
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MERIT TT! 


That is what makes our 


SUPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


tower way above all others. 





It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 


ANHYDROUS Sl) AMMONIA 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


Less Power— Less Coal—Less Expense. 
More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency. 


new vork MORRIS & COMPANY _ ciicaco 


U. S. YARDS 


Supreme Means 








WHY meee SOUR TANKAGE and BONE UNGROUND ? 


GET FULL VALUE o THESE PRODUCTS 


WILLIAMS GRINDER 


WILL TURN YOUR MATERIAL OUT AT ITS 


HIGHEST VALUE 
Also Grinds Shells, Cracklings, Etc., tor Poultry Food 


Maaufactured and Licensed under 87 separate and distinct Patents 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 9 


a. THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER @ PULVERIZER CO. 


: : Se Sgt TE ag WORKS: 2701 No. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO 
1, 708 ‘MACHINES —— Oe USE. SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 347 Monadnock Bldg. 

















ABATTOIR 
° AND 
SALESROOMS 
STOCK YARDS 


30th and Race Sts: 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE WU. S. 


PHILADELPHIA 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit 
us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 


RECEIPTS. 




















Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Feb. 3........19,203 1,1: 4: 3,293 24,900 
Tuesday, Feb. 4..... - 4,556 21,3 
Wednesday, Feb. 5.....13,822 8,5 
Thursday, Feb. 6... 4,676 a 
Friday, Feb. 7 wareiae 835 a} 
Saturday, Feb. 8....... 484 10,906 2,043 
Total last week........43,876 6,456 149,472 93,201 
Previous week one $1,919 7,113 189,209 64,200 
Cor. week, 1912....... 51,679 6,864 189,100 113,262 
Cor. week, 1911........42,640 5,367 159,771 87,314 
Monday, Feb. 8..... 8,369 
Tuesday, Feb. 4.. 5,680 
Wednesday, Feb. 5 4,762 
Thursday, Feb. 6 6,398 
Friday, Feb. 7 dine 3,207 
Saturday, Feb. & 69 
Total last week 29,107 
Previous week 4 16,825 
Cor. week, 1912 , 51, 974 958 
Cor, week, 1911.. 20, j £26 40,417 7449 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. 
Year to Feb, 8, 1912 761,000 
Same period, 1912 £61,000 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 
Week ending Feb. 8, 1913..+..........6. 498,000 
CGN WOO . oFws cols ocbe coecundes dee 618,000 
Year ago eT eT TTT eT Tee ee ee 610,000 
Two years ago eee Ba am a 486,000 
Total year to date 0s Seeedncees. cece ceee 
gg en ee 3,929,000 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week to Feb. 8, 1913 131,800 400 196,800 
Week ago ...... 123,400 47: 100 143,800 
ME GD ccceseeciecccs Se 457,100 241,300 
Two years ago , 123,400 392,900 217,200 
Totals, 1913, to date.. 761,000 2,866,000 1,152,000 
Totals, 1912, to date 861,000 2,962,000 1,382, 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. 
Week ending Feb. 8, 1913: 
SE EE ou reckbecwcucatededsensevaaces 21,400 
san dca Kin wun abe eees eels deakd dane 15,700 
FS ae ee ee. ~ ae 10,800 
TEE © nadie dseeccdncncessacves bees 9,200 
Pe tn inwn ober hoehades weedbeun 5,300 
En A056 S a.00.d0:6000000406b bee vlneeeen 7,100 
SE Absa cece bccatvedscebenseertéevewes 6,100 
EMG: cc erinceccesebaeaeais<uswane 9,600 
WeeNNNOD B] GAMO Goce ccc lickcnctecSeeseczs 4,200 
LP ne eee ee 6,300 
SE EE Oe nA ae 4,100 
EY a CEO hae dh'ko4 Reeuib axe Mele dob cences 1,000 
WD - Fodl vA hnte fess chvadnds +e vectaboves 13,400 
Oe ee ee ae ee 114,200 
PENN WOO sib cctevves veccccticéecvevcete 173,700 
DE TV SdtHES adutekeknneeeanncededeecsaeecndel 144,700 
SY thn ie Ec icnliain w adee<die web oo trhes.e/ele'e't’nne aacteeal 128,100 
Total year to date .. ctbadvewn teoednadew 
ee ee ee Les teadeeennune 959,400 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Cattle. =. Sheep. Lambs. 
This week se $7.90 $7.80 $5.45 $8.40 
Previous wee ‘k Sen eeeomed 7.90 7.62 5.25 8.25 
Cor. week, 1912 ...... . 6.60 6.24 4.10 6.15 
Cor. week, 1911 ome 6.20 7.59 4.15 6.15 
Cor. week, 1910 ......... 6.25 8.75 6.25 8.55 

CATTLB. 

Good to choice steers .............scecee: $£.00@ 9.00 
ee Oe OE GOOD oo. bee arebactacecesa 7.00@ 8.00 
Common to fair Deeves .....ccccccccccecs 6.00@ 7.00 
Inferior killers cocccece 5.50 6.50 
Canner pbvlls eene “ee - 2.50@ 4.00 
er OR CROW DOMEOTO oie ccccvebocsesce 9.25@ 10.25 
Heavy calves ..... . 8.25@ 9.00 
PE GE Gatadvtccecetecsatececepan 6.25@ 7.50 
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Pee ere eeee .. 4.75@ 6.25 
Medium to good beef cows a, FAR Se 4.25@ 5.50 
Fair to choice heiferS.........ccceseeees 5.00@ 7.00 
Good to Choice COWS........cccccccccces 5.50@ 6.50 
Common to good cutters..........+.+5.- 3.50@ 4.25 
Inferior to good canners..............0+5 3.00@ 3.40 
Zologna bulls ......... Sines cbenubes se Gee 5.50@ 6.15 
BUCCROE BU ccc cccccctued ccc capsueteons 6.25@ 6.75 
HOGS 
Good to pEIMe BOAT << 0c ki veccsecvecevsese $7.95@8.10 
Fair to prime butcher hogs...........+..-. 800@8. 15 
ee a” eer rrr ree 7.55@7.15 
Light mixed, 180@200 lIbs..............2- 7.75@8.05 
Fair to good heavy packing .............. 7.70@7.90 
Choice light, 170@200 Ibs..........--eeee. es ee 20 
io we »} SF eee 25@7.25 
With, SUOMRMOCINE 56 cnk<dceodnecss¥eshee 7.00@7.25 
Boars, according to weight............... 4.00@4.50 
*Stags, according to weight .............. 7.50@8.50 
*All stags subject to £0 lbs. dockage. 
SHEEP. 
POR FORT cece ce cdeccocccsstiueesoees $7.25@7.50 
PE SE curdasscdedeumwesaeeeamenee £.00@8.50 
ee eee ee re 
SE NED ane cacccudecnunnchduskéene 8.50@9.00 
OE. DORN. cccccccccvesvovasescoese 7.00@T.75 
EE WN ian onic acide tdsnonteecnse 6.00@7.25 
a” RES.” Se ee ree ee 4.00@5.00 
Good to choice wethers Pe AA een 5.25@6.00 
Geek Cb CROSSES GUNN . citskas dpb twescccs 4.50@5.60 
i fo 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


Range of Prices. 








SATURDAY, FEBRUARY §8, 1913. 
Open. High. Low. Close, 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
May 2.072 eves 10.083 $19.75 $19.65 7$19.70 
 asesasees 19.6714 19.75 19.6744 719.70 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
ne. eeterncee 10.55 10.57% 10.52% 10.57% 
EE ac itnnees 10.60 10.60 10.60 
September 10.65 10.67% 10.60 710.65 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
DE seestives 10.5214 10.55 10.50 $10.55 
OE 10.50 10.52% 10.4744 10.52% 
September eeces 10.6214 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1913. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
as 19.67% 19.95 19.65 419.92% 
DD aiseweins 19.65 19.90 19.65 719.90 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — ‘ 
ETE 0.5214 10.65 10.52% 710.65 
pO eee eee as 55 10.67% 10.55 10.67% 
September - 10.60 10.75 10.60 10.75 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
BO ccccesese 10.50 10.62% 10.50 t10.62% 
ee 10.47% 10.6214 10.47%4 $10.62% 
September Site, | eaeent 60 ljeeme 10.6714 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1913. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
MOG sccccscce 20.00 20.00 19.82% 19.37% 
July 20.00 20.00 19.85 19.97% 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
err 10.70 10.75 10.67% 110.70 
Spey 10.72% 10.77% 10.6714 10.721%4 
September - 10.77% 10.82% 10.75 $10.80 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose) — 
MT. satanaceod 10.6714 10.70 10.60 110.65 
CY eee 10.67% 10.70 10.62% 16.67% 
September - 10.75 10.75 10.67% 710.70 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1913. 
Holiday. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1913. 
rPORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Pe . 19.90 19.9714 19.50 19.50 
Meet ‘cc aceee ta 19.95 19.95 19.50 19.55 
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LARD—(Per 100 =~ )—- 








May .cccccess 0.70 10.72% ' 410.471 

TOhy wccocccccs 10. 75 10.75 521 $10.5214 

September - 10.77% 10.77% 10.60 310. 6214 
RIBS—(Boxed, Be more than loose)— 

Mae dasecwae 10.60 10.65 10.40 710.40 

duly. .cceee --- 10.62% 10.62% 10.4214 10.42% 

September ... 10.67% 10.67% 10.50 10.50 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1913. 

PORK—(Per bbl. ny 

May ccccccece 9.40 19. 65 19.40 19.6214 

GU escsccece 4 50 19.62% 19.47% 19.6214 

LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

MAY cvccocese 10.40 10.55 10.40 $10.55 

TUF woccccvce 10.47% 10.57% 10.47% 710.57% 

September ... 10.52% 10.65 10.50 10.65 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

MGy cccagecee WED 10. 52% 10.40 10.52% 
July. ..csecces 10.40 10.40 10.5214 
September - 10.42% 10.! 55 10.42% 710.55 
7Bid. jfAsked. 

—_—_—_ 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Terry & Son, 41st and Halsted 





Streets.) 
a rere ee 
Native Sirloin Steaks ....... cccccecosvescene Gm 
Native Porterhouse Steaks ...... oeee 
Native Pot Roasts .... cove 
Rib Roasts from light cattle... aneeee 
Beef Stew .... sie ccccese 02 Q@le 
Boneless Corned “Briskets, "Native. peneae- sien @16 
Corned Rumps, NA&tive..........ccceeeeeee @16 
Po eee vecesees ee @12% 
Cornel FIGBER «.ccccccccce vinndendeteuaia @10 
TE GUD cccccccccecccccoccseseceeccede Gm 
MOUNE BOOMS cccvccccsccccccccscssccececcs 14 @16 
Shoulder Steaks: ...ccccciccccccsccccvcces @16 
Shoulder Roasts ..... evesceccecesose Geum 


Shoulder Neck Bnd, Trimmed. veesresesees 





Rolled Roast .cccccccccccccccccccccccceses @16 
Lamb. 
Hind Quarters, fancy .......sceeeceeeees @20 
Pace Guarters, TERCF..ccccccccecccccccscese @i4 
BOR, DE .cesescesccocescessoecoesosscee @22 
RO cccssics coe vccceecccosececcce @10 
Chops, shoulder, ‘per ". eceeeeeecesseedoe @16 
Chops, rib and loin, per RS ale @30 
Chops, Frenched, each........sescececcsece @12% 
_ Mates. 
ee séceeseesccee woaee @14 
DE. shadeuddonsacongenteusdacec wee eonent @i7 
Shoulders ........0+-ee0- coesccscccooccooe @12% 
Pe SONNE” vevsecsssesccvescecssceceve @12% 
Fore Quarters .......... @l1 
Rib and Loin Chops @18 
Shoulder Chops ... @12% 
WS EE Scdcnccesesecesdenesccteeounes ° @15 
POR GO cccccscccccscetesetecevcsvecece @16 
Pork Shoulders ....cccccscccccscccccscsecs ° @12% 
POS THE coccccccgchoccccceces couues @35 
DUNE FE aches ccdscepccsebqsscccscesese @12% 
Spare BIDS ocvccccccccccccccccdccccccscccce @12% 
WE anata tete'estadsdeauSecscskecceececm, . SE 
Pigs’ Heads ......csceeee ePooccceereereds @ & 
Lehf Lard § ...c..0- eda veeweseuseneds awe @13 


Veal. 


Hind Quarters ..cccccccdsscocccce 


ee 






DORE. CREE accccccncctoccantcscccesocesde Gile 
DE” sendeeustcetdeddagevbeel vecavectscese ie 
BRGRES  cccccccccecensasqceceetcecesceccce @16 
GROMEROTS ccccccccccecsescescocosccesccecsle GRE 
CSUtbete cc cccccccccsccccccccccsccscccccces @s0 
Rib and Loin Chops ......cccceeeeceeeeees @25 
Butchers’ Offal. 
Suet ..cccccees eeeeSegoeGecccevevégoceccece @ 6% 


DAMOW §ocvccccccccccccccceccocescctoneuse @ 
Bones, POF CW. .ccsiccccccccccccccccccccs @i1 
Calfskins, 8 to 15 Ibs....... edeccees @20 
Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons). ovsseeee @ 
Kips 


POeee OPEC E COU ECOCOCSCOOCOCOS OSCE O SS 





AUTOMATIC 





IMPROVED 











ANKAGE PRESSES »» DRYERS 


Economical 
Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 
For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 


Vegetable Matter. 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 








American Process Go. 


68 William St., - - 


Efficient 


Installed in the largest packing- 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


New York 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Prine SORDRE GD. «cdocugcctebenceasoces 13 

L ROUPE GORD. snr vvccncctccscctvoscses 12 

steers, medium ...... pesteee ccvcccds 
Jeifers, GOOG ceccscccccoecs 





Native 
E 

Hind Quarters, choice ........ 
Fore Quarters, choice 


Cow Chucks 
teer Chucks 
Boneless Chucks .....sscccees coccce 
dium Plates 
Steer Plates 
Cow Rounds 
Steer Rounds 
Cow Loins 
Steer Loins, Heavy 
Bost Temmeees, We. L.cccvecceececeseces 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2 ........ seeneeseus 
Strip Loins 
Sirloin Butts 
Shoulder Clods 
Rolle ccccccvcccve 
Rump Butts 
Trimmings 
Shank’ .ccccccccccccccccccccsccccocece 
Cow Ribs, Common, 
Cow Ribs, Heavy 
Steer Ribs, Light 
Steer Ribs, Heavy 
Loin Ends, steer, 
Ealn TGR, GOW coccsievcccccccvevcvcccsce 
Hanging Tenderloins 
Flank Steak 
Hind Shanks 


Brains, 
Hearts 
TOMBUCS ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccceces 
Sweetbreads 
Ox Tail, per Ib. 8 
Fresh Tripe, plain 
Fresh Tripe, H. C. 
Brains 

Kidneys, 


Heavy Carcass, 
Light Carcass 
Good Carcass 
Good Saddles 
Medium Racks 
Good Racks 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 

Plucks 
Heads, 


DOOR GON dadicnesecnvcavcccesavesesaness 
Round Dressed Lambs 
Saddles, Caul 


Caml Eee TGR ccc ccccccccccvcccecoce 
R. D. Lamb Saddles 

Lamb Fries, per pair .. 

Lamb Tongues, each 
Lamb Kidneys, each 





Medium Sheep 
Good Sheep ... 
Medium Saddles 
Good. Saddles 
ON SEE. ob se6stsccctetuevesseeuceeanee 
Medium Racks 
Mutton Legs 
Mutton Loins 
DY EE. Giecdaneneseungsstckeees eben 
Sheep Tongues, each 
Sheep Heads, each 





Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Dressed Hogs 
Pork Loins 
Leaf Lard 
Tenderloins 
Spare Ribs 
URIS ck nctcewwercceecsastbasteeregsepeseeoe 
FEOCNS gv ccces ties s0nnseesnseccveseesecesce 
IS Nev cae acne ha-+ebns Chen wdenkesn® 
Extra Lean Trimmings 
Tails 
Snouts 
Pigs’ Feet 

Pigs’ Hends 
Blade Bones 
Blade Meat 
Cheek Meat 
Hog livers, 

Neck Bones 
Skinned Shoulders 
Pork HeSrte .cccccvcvecsesccccceesecceeece 
Pork Kidneys, per 1b, 
Pork Tongues 
Slip Bones 
Tail Bones 
Brains 








See eee meee eee eee seeee eee eeeeeesesese 


SAUSAGE. 


Columbia Cloth Bologna 
Bologna, large. 


long, round, in casings.... 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 




















Choice Bologna ........ adrimtioeeseeeee @12 
PENNE od. 66viwied nilauee sede odunicesace @11% 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese boprecceenecp ee @ 9% 
Tongue Re Usb debe Wes bos 04665 Se ewece scenes @14% 
ee COED. ccccccctccusecsccs ° @11% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine.... . 16 
Meow Magiand Beusass .occccsivecevcoveses @14% 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage ........... e @15 
Special Compressed Ham ..........seee0% ee @15 
RE II iiido.sareicek0seccaueeve one @13% 
Boneless Butts in casings @21% 
Oxford Butts in casings @17% 
I DS os no nee ced came @11% 
GED ED hod ccceccccccevicvecdcses @11% 
Country Smoked Sausage @12% 
. ff. {ase @15% 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link............6. ° @ 9% 
Pork Gausage, short link ......ccccccccccs @10 
Boneless Pigs’ Feet... @9 
Luncheon Roll ........ @13% 
BE, DD vis 0 vee omc ab vee deneseerceves @l4 
PE, ME Swine sci sess teassoscoenee wee @16% 
Summer Sausage. 
Dost Bomen, TE, GC. C00) ccccccccvcvcsces @25 
GUEMINE. HTN  UROWD <5 cicccciecsedcccses @22 
ge Se eee ey ee eres @26% 
PD | Kwvisseosnecetosnseriserensesuses @16% 
Bettweret, MEW ccccccccccescccceccoceece -—@— 
WD “SV en0Sée Ciediebeeswcbbyies bees ooeee ‘ @18% 
Sausage in Oil 
Smoked Sausage, 1-50.........cccesecscecccecees $6.00 
Bee GRE, BED. occiccscccecccccscevscoesces 5.50 
Bologna, 1-50 .......... 5.50 
Bologna, 2-20 5.00 
Frankfurt, 1-50 .. 6.00 
Frankfurt, 2-20 5.50 
VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels........... $10.00 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels......... 7.25 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels......... 8.50 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-lb. barrels............. a 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels........ 15.50 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels............. 34.50 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Per doz. 
1 TD., BS Gem. 00 CRB. ccccccccccccccccccovescce $2.20 
2 Ibs., 1 or 2 doz. to case coo OD 
OS Thm, 2 GOB. BS CRs ccc cicvececececvcvevoses 16.25 
14 Ibs., 16 GOS. tO CASE... ccccccccccccccccccece 36.00 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Per doz. 
2-oz. jars, 1 doz. in box......... nseneteweeghes 25 
4os. jars, 1 Gos. Im DOK... ccrcccccccccccccccs 6.25 
8-05. jars, Y% Gos. Im DOK. .ccccccccccccccvcece 11.50 
16-0z. jars, % doz. Im DOK... ..cscceccececeeeces 22.50 
2, 5 and 10-Ib. tins........eeeeeeees +++--$1.50 per Ib. 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels......... —a— 
a MPP ETETITETTITI Tree @19.00 
Prime Mess Beef ........... Ctecewesseces —@— 
Extra Meese Beef ..cccccccccccccceccccses —@— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.)............. —@a— 
Rump Butts ...cccccccccccccccscccecsccese @19.0 
ey, er rer eee @20.00 
Clear Fat Backs ..cccccccccccccccccvceve @22.00 
Family Back Pork... .cccccccscccccccves @ 22.50 
WeAR PETE cccccvccccccvesecvccccescccsce @17.50 
LARD. 
Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per lb., tcs. @12% 
PRG WOT onc dcccticetsrecccsewsieciesecccses a@iuy%y 
Lard, substitutes, t6S....<ccccccscccccccece @ &% 
Taek, COUEEE ..cccccscenveetccvievesveces @s 
Cooking ofl, per gal., in barrels........... @52 
Barrels, %c. over tierces; half barrels, 4c. over 
tierces; tubes and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., % to Ic. over 
tierces. 
BUTTERINE. 
1 &. &, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. Chi- 
009 tine d bskdenbetbsciseNedeoetleseowrene 15% @19% 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ 13 @14 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 
Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg..........-..---5 @12% 
Clear Belem, I6GSO GUBi ccc ccc ccc ceece @12% 
Bib’ Beliies,. IGS: QUES, «6.0. cvcccvcccecves @12% 
ee FE, See GOs oe vi cnc ccwraccecens @10% 
pe | erie tre ee ei @10% 
CR BNO Vaid iineweceees ce ncbicwceses cae aio 
ID Sb Naitnins< + ehinad on wenese sce aeons @ 8% 


Bacon meats, 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


%ec. to le. more. 


Wien. TE Ts Bir desiieivccdviceciceses 16% @17T 
ae eS ee ee Pee ree 16 @16% 
Skinned HAMS 20.0. scccsveceseccecssvecoces 164%@16% 
Ce ee Ws cw ivecctccasconecessees @l1 
Calas, COIS TG. AVG. oc occccccsiccvcccces @10% 
New York Shoulders, Sale ee @13 
Breakfast Bacon, Taney. 20. 2cccecscicccesie 22 @22% 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg....16 @16% 
Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... 17 @17T% 
Rib Bacon. wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... @12 
Pe ee TINE 0 vnc. cGeedinecksesin cece 18 @20% 
Dried Beef Insldes ...cccccccccccccacccses @23% 
Dried Beef Knuckles ........ccseseeeceees @22% 
i eee ee 19 @19% 
Hegular Belle TOM .ncdcsccccccccccccete @23% 
Smoked Boiled Hams ............ceeeecece @24 
Bolded Calas © cn vsccccvccovccccccscccceses @ia 
Cooked Loin Rolls........ eeccccces vecevece @26 
Cooked Rolled Shoulders................ ° @19 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 


Rounds, per set 
Export Rounds 
Micdles, per 
PE I RE ROOD 65 50s 0 .055'0 000 0 Kota 
Beef weasands 









set 


Beek DIRGGOTE, WOTIUM.. «vc ccvcvcveccsccee 
Beef bladders, small, per doz...........+. 
Hog casings, free of salt....... 

Hog middles, per set ... eo 

















Hog bungs, export ..... son a“ 
Hog bungs, large mediums. eoccccvccoccce . 
Elem BURGE, GEMO: cdc cccccccccccesccece eee @i7 
Hog bungs, Marrow .....-seeeeeseees eeoce @s& 
Imported wide sheep casings Den ehannasabee @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings...... @70 
Imported medium sheep casings...... ee ae 
Hog stomachs, per pilece..........-.+eee08 @4 
FERTILIZERS. 
ee 2.60 @2.62% 
Hoof meal, per umit ......cseceesecees 2.35 @2.45 
Concentrated tankage ................ 2.27 @2.30 
Ground tankage, 12%............+. @2.40 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 11%.............-. @2.40 and 10c, 
Ground tankage, 8 and 25%....... @2.32% and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%....... @2.20 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6%, and 30%........... 18.00@18.50 
Ground rawbone, per ton....... en «- -24.00@25.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton...........+. 20.00@21.00 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs., aver........ 250.00@275.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton..... ccoveccccesoe 24.50@ 28.50 
Hoofs, striped, per ton........... «.++. 3B3.00@ 38.00 
Hoofs, white, per tom......ssecseseeees 60.00@ 65.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. av., per ton.. 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 lbs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per "ton ceuwe 27.00@ 28.50 
LARD. 
Prime steam, Cash ©....ccccccccccccccece @10.62 
Prime steam, 1008€ ......ceccceesesesece @10.22 
SE ics wotriides Sees 3d UUN einer asses dehss @10% 
COMMER ccccccccccccsscvescoseccccses 7%@ 7™™, 
ae ere ere rrr rr 11% @12 
STEARINES 
PR INE - oectviscchscesswetinesovisiene 9%@10 
aie TRG. Do. 06.0 6-0-0 0600''0s 6000 ceNescqecives @9 
BONNE « 6.x vn ccncsinseswavesanesesseasesnna es @9 
EE. + 6whe ames edcgheeehha terete ten wkeos 74,@ 8 
ee EE Ee 
Grease, A White .occcccccccccccccscccccces 64%@ 6% 
OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces...72 @T4 
Bxtra BSCE GED) oo wicsvccccciccscvcsoccesesee 67 @é69 
Extra No. 1 lard Ol]. .cccccccscccvccevcsce 52 @54 
No. 1 lard oil ...... eceseevcvces ov eoctoos 54 @56 
Wo. 2 War GM woccccccccacvccccosscoeceses 50 @5 
Se SE FE. vas eceeuce ho saw eeemeness am 114@11% 
lee O88,” NO. B. ccccvrccecsccedecvericesveee 10% @11 
RAR SOOO. nic nw tenes neice evascndsachescuee 10 @10% 
Neatsfoot oil, pure, bbIs...........eseeeee 66 @T72 
Acidless tallow oils, bbIS.........-.+eeeees 60 @61 
err 
ee ne en ene ee oe 64@ 6% 
TALLOWS 
WGTIEG, oss cnt ediccc ct eckecceeeesevescees eee T%@ 7% 
PUG: CORT, in 4.00 0'0660b 5.000 0e Wesneg nse cen cee 74%4@ T% 
No, 1 Coumtry .ncccccccccccccccccccccvese 6%4@ 6% 
Packers’ Prime ....cccccccccccccccccccece 6% 
ya. he Sr orerTrer iriver ere rei 64% @ 6% 
Packers’ NO. 2 ..cccccccesescccccceccveces 54@ 5% 
Rendorers’ Wo. 2. .ccoccccvcecoscssecereses 6 @ 6% 
GREASES 
WEG, GRR oc cccccvcecdsosesecccessces 6%@ 7 
We, Se sa cans ccisanesngegeh scene sare 6%@ 6% 
WUE, SU. Seeneeace veges cesandenecoenes 5%@ 6% 
REET’: sign chide abadaads a Waaede seta anes 1%,@ 5% 
Crackling %@ 5% 
ND Sect ee vest seeenneetesteeneeseuarn Kw%@ 5% 
PN, Snchunteanwekeus 4@ 5% 
WI. Guns ducaccciwne @ 4% 
Glue Stock %@ 5% 
TUES COED oko bv ccicccccccvevoesevees 5 @ 3% 
i ee A Sere Seer eee ee @18% 
GEOCTIND, GTO nc cs ccwccnecescecceces 18%4@19 
Glycerine, crude SOAP ....ceeceeeccecseeees 124% @12% 
RII, * DEE. 0 kiki ccinies-0cikas eeeereds 144%@14% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
Pi Bs Zip FRR vewcweneseconsvec ccs woseee 441, @45 
Ps B.D I dost eewaweexcetesans 48 @43% 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a.. 2%@ 2% 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. a........ 1.40@1.50 
COOPERAGE. 
Ashe Pork GATHls  écccviec cc cesccccscciss 99 @ 92 
Oak pork barrels .....ccccccccccccvcces 1.07 @1.10 
Tier) WaCOOG  6.yiins 8 a6c Towed. degats i awasrne 1.385 @1.37 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre ........eeeeeeeeeeeeees -. 5% 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered ......... 
BOPaE ecicices Cece cleccovesecccevocccceuess 
Sugar—'° 
White, clarified ......ccccccscccccesees 
Plantation, granulated ......... Siaweswes 
Yellow, clarified ....... on webaesseegcoes 
Salt— 
Ashton, In bags, 224 lIbs.......... 
English packing, in bags, 224 ibs. 
Michigan, granulated, car ‘ots, per ton........ 2 25 
Michigan, medium, car lot, per ton.......... 3.75 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs, 2x@8x............ 1.40 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Feb. 12. 

The general expectation of light receipts 
was more than realized on Monday, when 
only 18,000 cattle were on sale, and the trade 
ruled active, with values strong to 10c. higher, 
the extreme top of the market being 9c. for 
several bunches of prime heavy beeves, and a 
feature of the trade was a better demand for 
and a few more sales of choice cattle ranging 
from 8%@9c., but the bulk of the cattle sold 
from $7.50@8.50, and a feature of the trade 
of late has been a better demand and broader 
inquiry for well-fatted light and tidy-weight 
steers. Tuesday’s run of 3,232 cattle met 
with ready acceptance, and an early clearance 
was made at prices that looked strong and 
active as compared with Monday’s general 
level of values. Wednesday’s run was 14,000 
cattle, and the market ruled very active and 
15c. higher, making a 25@35c. advance over 
10 days ago. An increase in the sales of 
prime cattle from 814@9c. is noted, and the 


demand is exceptionally good for the well- 
finished light and tidy-weight cattle. Light, 


cheap killers are also meeting with ready ac- 
ceptance, ag the feeder buyers are active com- 
petitors with the packers on most everything 
of that kind. The week’s supply of cattle 
will total around 43,000 head, and for three 
weeks receipts have been very moderate in- 
deed. 

Strength and activity characterized the 
market on butcher stuff, and the very mod- 
erate receipts have been cleaned up quickly, 
and while canners and cutters are merely 
steady to strong sellers, as compared with last 
week’s closing prices, the trade on the better 
grades of cows and heifers shows 15@25c 
advance, and the bull trade has been well 
sustained, while the calf market is about 50c. 
higher than it was a week ago. <A _ well-sus- 
tained butcher stuff market is looked for, and 
the demand at present seems to center on 
“she” stuff selling from 514@6ce., which is in 
direct opposition to what has existed all win- 
ter, as up until the last week or so the 
cheaper grades of “she” stuff (anything, say, 
under 51,c.) was meeting with an exception- 
ally broad outlet, but there has recently been 
a number of “condemns” of dairy cows, which 
has had a tendency to induce the big pack- 
ers to buy the next grade a little more 
freely. 

Wednesday’s run of hogs was very mod- 
erate, only about 30,000, the sharp advance in 
prices failing to bring out any big run. While 
we have been predicting some advance in the 
market, still we must admit that we did not 
expect quite so much advance up to this time. 
Prices now are over $1 per ewt. higher than 
the low point in December. The situation 
still looks quite strong and believe we will 
see still higher prices, although we are liable 
to have a temporary setback any time. Bulk 
of the good to choice hogs sold largely at 
$8.35@8.45: good light weighing 160 to 190 
Ibs. being the best sellers, while light butchers 
averaging 190 to 220 Ibs. are in better de- 
mand than the heavy butchers. Fair to good 
mixed sold at $8.30@8.40, good pigs going 
largely at 7@8c. a pound. 

With light receipts in sheep and lambs 
since the opening of the week. and a strong 
shipping demand, it would seem that lamb 
prices should have scored a greater advance 
than they have, but buyers are making a 
strenuous effort to hold them down, and 
Wednesday was the first session during the 
week that lambs have landed above 9c. Weth- 
ers, ewes and yearlings are fully 50c. per ewt. 
higher than last week’s close. while lambs 
show an advance of not more than 30c. We 
quote: Good to prime wethers, $6.25@6.50: 
fat ewes, $5.50@5.85: poor to medium ewes, 
$5@5.40: culls, $3.50@4.50; fat light year- 


lings, $7.75@8: medium-fleshed and heavy 
yearlings, $7@7.50: good to choice lambs. 


$8.85@9.15; poor to medium lambs. $7.75@ 
8.50; culls, $7@7.50. 


ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., Feb, 12. 

The cattle receipts for the week ending to- 
day approximate 18,000, including 8,500 head 
of Southerns. The general run of offerings 
this were only graded as medium to 
although there were several loads of 
good to choice steers on the market. Trading 
has been active, and prices are on a fully 
15@25c. higher basis than last week. Choice 
to prime steers, $8.50@8.75, or better; good 
to choice, $8@8.50; medium to good, $7.50@ 
8.25; common and light grades, $5@6.75; 
choice to prime yearlings, $8.15@8.75; good 
to choice, $7.25@8; fair to good, $6.835@6.85 ; 
choice heifers, $7.35@8.25; good to choice, 
$6.25@7.25; fancy cows, $6.50@7.50; good to 
choice, $5.25@6.50; medium grades, $4.50@ 
5; canners and cutters, $3.75@4.50; fancy 
bulls, $6@7; good bulls, $5.25@5.75; sausage 
bulls, $4@5; calves of all good kinds, $9.50@ 
10; choice vealers, $10@10.50. 

The receipts on the Southern side were 
moderate, and toward the close of the week 
trading has become more active on Texas and 
Oklahoma steers, and is quotable today on 
this grade of stuff at 25c. higher than last 
week. The following are the quotations: 
Choice Oklahoma and Texas steers, $7.50@8 : 
good to choice, $6.25@7.50; medium to good, 
$6.25@7; medium to good grass steers, $5@ 
7.25; medium to good cows, $4.75@5.75; good 


week 


good, 





25; 
to choice, $5.50@6; canners and cutters, $4@ 
4.60; bulls, $3.25@5. 

The receipts of hogs for the week amounted 
to approximately 56,000 head. The market 
has been active, and is still showing an up- 
ward tendency, and is quotable today at about 
60c. higher than the close of last week. There 
is still a generous movement of Eastern hogs. 
Quality has been good. The following are.the 
quotations: Mixed and butchers, $8.30@8.55 ; 
good heavy, $8.40@8.55: rough, $7.50@8; 
lights, $8.40@8.55: pigs, $6.75@8.45. 

Approximately 11,000 sheep constitute the 
receipts of the week. Toward the close the 
market has shown a stronger tendency. Sheep 
are quoted today on a 25@40c. higher basis 
than 


last week, and lambs are a big 25c. 
higher. There have been very few Colorados 
offered. The top of the market on lambs for 


the week was 9c., several doubles having been 
disposed of at this figure. The following are 
the quotations: Choice to prime native and 
Colorado lambs, $8.50@9: medium to good, 
$7@8.50; muttons, $5.50@6.40; yearlings, 
$7@8; culls and bucks, $2@4. 


——— 


KANSAS CITY 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Feb. 11. 
Cattle of all grades sold a little stronger 
yesterday, because of moderate supplies at 
all the markets. The river markets are well 
supplied today, and prices are no better than 
steady. A conspicuous feature in the beef 
steer trade this week is the lack of finish in 
the offerings. Yesterday only a few droves 
sold above $8, one at $8.25 and one at $8.60, 
and today the top is $8.10. There is a long 


string of sales this week at $7.25@7.85. 
Dealers say the professional feeders now 


hold the best cattle. A few droves of meal- 
fed steers from quarantine territory sold yes- 
terday at $6.50@7.55, and low-grade killing 
stuff from Arkansas at $3.85@5.50. A ship- 
ment of beet pulp cattle from Northern Col- 
orado is here today, including stags at $6.75, 
heifers $6.50, 900-pound cows at $6, and 1,500- 
pound bulls at $6. Native heifers sell largely 
at $6@7.25 and native cows $5@6.35. 

There has been a good shipping margin on 
hogs from here, as compared with Chicago 
and St. Louis, and the shipping trade. has 
been brisk for some little time past. The 
margin was greater than usual yesterday, but 
today buyers appeared willing to close it up 
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to a certain extent, hence prices here are up 
15 to 30 cents today. The run here today is 
15,000 head, moderate for Tuesday, top $8.20; 
bulk, $7.90@8.10. Quality did not always get 
its reward today, on account of the shifting 
market basis, some of the best hogs here 
selling early at $8.05 and $8.10. 

Lambs sold lower yesterday, sheep 
stronger. Today both classes are selling 
strong, a change that puts aged muttons al- 
most up to the high point a few weeks ago. 
Various lots of ewes brought $5.60 today, the 
top, other good ewes around $5.40; wethers 
at $5.50@6; yearlings, $7.10@7.50; lambs, 
$8.25@8.60. The run yesterday was 15,000 
head, 8,500 here today. Southern Colorado 
stuff is ready to move as fast as market 
conditions warrant, and there is considerable 
stuff feeding at nearby railroad feeding sta- 
tions that will drift in gradually, keeping 
receipts at a respectable size. 


—— $6 ——_ 


OMAHA 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
So. Omaha, Neb., Feb. 11. 

Fat cattle prices have been appreciating 
steadily for the past ten days or two weeks, 
but the improvement has been largely on the 
useful, fair to good beeves rather than on 
the toppy and finished kinds. The advance 
in this time has been 25@40ec. and the bulk 
of the fair to good 1,050 to 1,350-pound cat- 
tle now sell around $7.40@7.90, while there 
are few sales above $8 or below $7. It has 
been the same way with cows and heifers. 
It takes strictly choice heifers to bring $7, 
while the bulk of the fair to good butcher 
and beef stock is selling at $5.50@6.50. Can- 
ners and cutters also find a free outlet and 
a vigorous demand at $3.50@5. Keen com- 
petition from the feeder buyers is responsible 
for the comparatively high prices being paid 
for the thin and short-fed stock, both steers 
and cows, in fact the feeder buyers are 
steadily outbidding the packers on anything 
in good condition to go into the feed lot. 
Veal calves are finding a ready sale at very 
strong figures, $6@9, but the market for 
bulls, stags, etc., is not as strong as it was 
a short time ago, and common to best grades 
are moving at a range of $5.25@6.10. 

Although the hogs are beginning to come 
to market in rather liberal numbers it is 
apparent that the supply is going to fall far 
short of a year ago. In fact, there has been 
a 40.000 decrease so far this month as com- 
pared with February, 1912. The demand 
holds up well right along and prices have 
shown a very strong, upward tendency, last 
week’s advance being approximately 40c. and 
extending to all grades and weights. Buyers 
are now favoring the lighter and butcher 
weight hogs and paying a good premium for 
them, but the range of prices is narrowing 
down somewhat. There were fully 18,000 
fresh hogs on the market today and yet 
prices scored pretty close to a 10c. advance. 
Tops brought $7.90, as against $7.50 last 
Tuesday. and the bulk of the trading was 
around $7.80@7.85. as compared with $7.40@ 
7.45 one week ago. 

The market for sheep and lambs has re- 
covered most of the ground lost two or three 
weeks ago. and although local receipts are 
running ahead of last year the demand from 
both packers and feed buyers keeps up 
remarkably well and there is a very strong 
and healthv undertone to the trade. Fair 
to choice. fat lambs are quoted at $7.90@ 


8.90; vearlings, $7@7.75; wethers, $5.90@ 
6.60, and ewes, $5.25@5.90. 
cali aimerets 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO FEBRUARY 10, 1913. 


Sheep and 

Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

DEED sian ean naeus 2.371 1,750 3,399 5,335 
gk ee 3,201 1,234 15,626 24,234 
Central Union .......... 2.718 572 8,822 - 
T.ehigh Valley ......... 3,145 200 #8 3,520 — 
eee ee — 124 58 4,650 
rr rr 11,485 3.880 31,425 34,219 
Totals last week ...... 11,004 5,567 30,042 29,831 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 


New York, February 14.—Market barely 
cady ; Western steam, $10.10; Middle West, 


$10.50@10.60; city steam, 10%<c.; refined, 
Continent, $11.15; South American, $11.85; 
Brazil, kegs, $12.85; compound, 7% @7%ec 


Marseilles Oils. 

February 14.—Sesame oil, fa- 
72 fr.; edible, 94 fr.; copra oil, fa- 
102 fr.; edible, 11514 fr.; peanut oil, 
68% fr.; edible, 95 fr. 

Liverpool Produce Market. 


Marseilles, 
brique, 
brique, 


ia brique, 





Cleveland, February 14.—Hogs lower, at 
$8.60 @8.80. 

Buffalo, February 14.—Hogs opened lower, 
with 6,300 on sale; prices, $8. 75@8.80. 

Kansas City, February 14.—Hogs lower, at 
$7.20@8.10. 

St. Joseph, February 14.—Hogs lower, at 
$7.90@8.15. 

St. Paul, 
$7.85@7.95. 

Louisville, February 14.—Hogs lower, at 
$8.35 @8.40. 

South Omaha, February 14.—Hogs lower, 
at $7.70@8. 

Indianapolis, February 14.—Hogs lower, at 
$8.30@8.50. 


February 14.—Hogs lower, at 


te 























Liverpool, February 14.—(By Cable.)— 
seef, extra India mess, ———-; pork, prime RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
ores, - SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1913. 
mess, shoulders, square, 57s.; New pate 
, sa = - attle. Hogs. heep. 
York, 548.; picnic, 47s. 6d.; hams, long, Chicago. seseeeeseeseees 4,300 10,708 $3,500 
‘Oc, Gd.: ee . a > " ND AD | cca cameasionee 1,500 1,239 
69s. 6d.; American s ut, 67s. 6d. Bacon, ee 100 6.904 100 
Cumberland cut, 63s. 6d.; long clear, 66s. 6d.; St. Louis ................ 1,000 4,000 100 
. " —— , TR SEL 0-466 .dc tee wean 100 3,500 
short backs, 59s. 6d.; bellies, clear, 64s. 6d. ee SR 200 3,000 100 
ne oo nee on Ee 200 2,000 400 
Lard, apet prime, 54s. American refined in Mt ae 500 500 
pails, 56s.; 2 28-lb. blocks, 54s. 3d. Lard Milwaukee a Raaweieia ede 4,164 
= ai ‘ a POMVEP.§ vee cacicccscccescces 500 100 
(Hamburg), 5444 marks. Tallow, prime city, Loulsvitte cen sevemlabiaass 1,488 
2D. B thoice. 36s. 6 aay . 2 2 NE fb 0v00Scb Dele wewelaes 400 
2s. id. choice, 6s. 6d. Turpentine, 33s. 3d. Wichita 513 
Rosin, common, 15s. 74d. Cheese, Canadian oo sec eeceececees 400 4,000 
, A a POE hxc.cn t.chwoicmeee 1,500 pm 
finest white, new, 63s. Tallow, Australian Cincinnati 457 2.097 166 
o a ‘6 Cleveland 40 1,500 400 
(London), 33s. 94.@39s. 3d. RG cchiioodcous wis ccs 100 4,000 2,000 
penllieatait Wwe BONE asikidead ax 1,605 2,739 2,558 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1913. 
win CE ops d vo cbeneeee xeon 20,000 55,320 28,000 
Provisions. Ransee. GUY. dicccewuscarn 9,000 5,534 15,000 
ae, ae eK et Omaha y 7,094 15,000 
Somewhat lower levels were caused by gf" yonis é 11/120 149% 
cheaper hogs and orain. Sa EN, aaswrihk'e <ace areatern ae 1,500 6,200 4,800 
< Rr ere 2,500 3,000 1,200 
Stearine. 2 ere eee 1,300 2,800 1,600 
; . jt . Oklahoma City ....ccccecce 400 7 
A little business is reported at nominally fort Worth -............. 1,800 1,000 
oe . ne Milwaukee .....csecccsces 3,544 
unt hanged prices. DE wkcceuceansuweeeens 1,800 1,000 1,500 
Tallow. ES ee ST 1,900 3,940 100 
35 , ee EE eer 2 
rhe market rules quiet and steady. NUR ais vee eos nineininn sie 6,240 
‘ Indianapolis ............. 500 2,500 
Cottonseed Oil. wn Re eee 2,000 7,000 4,500 
_ ‘ nee eee as _ rer 527 4,379 149 
Crude offerings were freer, and lard de- @oyetanad 00 600 3.500 4,000 
clined, but oil contracts held fairly well. BUAFALO wee ee eee ee eeee eens 2,250 9,600 15,000 
s . TP OW TOO swecsetecrsendes 3,665 8,852 11,951 
Market closed steady, with offerings re- . 
duced. Sales, 10,200 bbls. Spot oil, $6.31. FUMIDAT, FESRUARY 12, 2038. 
. ici! anaes ae , MEME. Bicooroxaese vesaeh 3,500 31,25 
Crude, Southeast, $5.27. Closing quotations Semen City ‘ Pay me ie 
on futures: February, $6.32@6.35; March, @maha_ 5,700 = 16,052 19,000 
aaa : aaa ‘ . Es BID. osc cvesecannecicien 4,229 11,801 3,550 
$6.31@6.33; April, $6.32@6.34; May, $6.35@ Sst. Joseph ............... 3,000 9,600 4,500 
neat i tla ota ~ SE EE xc wos caencesden 2 5, 500 +2 
6.36; June, $6.37@640; July, $6.43@644; st" bam 1,500 51500-11800 
Au gust 6.44@6.48: September, $6.47 49: Oklahoma City ........... 1,000 800 
$6.44@ ie at enantends 5 Port Worth .........00.0. 2'700 «1,200 125 
good off oil, $6.15@6.25; off oil, $6.12@6.19; Milwaukee ............... 3,653 
i Bie ee : : by RMI 5 Sha cikamtemesaaieaeis & 
red off oil, $5.80@6.05; winter oil, $6.40@7;  Pomsrime 2220S 0 iss 
summer white, $6.40@6.90. a Poteet eens scene ees 
daby «,e 
<cscomcnullll Wichita 773 
. Indianapoli 950 6,000 
’ Pittsburgh 2,000 1,500 
FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. Ginchaant’ O74 2'934 47 
‘lh: ‘ as : s ~ ‘6 Cleveland 100 2,000 3,000 
Chicago, February 14.—Hog ge WO. gee 500 4.000 4.400 
lower. Bulk of pr ices, $8.15@8 ; light, § $8@ Mew WOR .cccscecseccceses 995 4.114 1,850 
8.30; mixed, $7.95@8.30; oe $7.85@8.25; WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1913. 
rough heavy, $7.85@8; Yorkers, $8.20@8.30; Chicago .............+005 14,000 33,000 18,000 
tes naive ‘, E i a ‘ Maweee CUS no. ccce seein 6,000 11,000 6,000 
pigs, $6.50@8.10. Cattle market steady. ge Tonic 2500 10.500 2 500 
Seeves, $6.65@9.15; cows and heifers. $3.10@ Cincinnetl Paces Menws aan 613 2.776 a. 
_— Rs IN Ws vie shasta peiewriwaene ,600 . 
7.50; Texas steers, $5@5.90; stockers and New York ............... 2,300 7,062 6,843 
feeders, $4.75@7.65. Westerns, $5.75@7.45. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1918. 
Sheep market steady ; natives, $4.90@6.50: Witkin ic Nee 6.000 28.000 20.000 
Westerns, $5@6.50; yearlings, $6.65@8; Kansas City .............. 2,000 7,500 9,000 
lambs, 20: Western. $7@9.15 Omaha ....crccrccscessces 11,000 
Ss ‘ > ity, ms  oanoa ve .* 16. ane ag “geen set 2,500 9.000 —-1,900 
ioux City, February 14.—Hogs lower, at gt: Josepn 212.222.2222! 10,500 
7.80@7.95. Sioux City ... 5,000 
St. Louis, February 14.—Hogs lower, at St. Paul myer 
28 15@8.40 : : Milwaukee 10,837 
PO. LI(VS.2U, Louisville 1,420 


when building your new plant or remodeling your old one. 
Packing Plants designed and built. Old Plants overhauled, enlarged 
or redesigned. Highest economy in output secured. Write us. 


TAIT-NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO. 


Complete 


LIGGETT BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 
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MEET DLE Soe 3,000 
Gadahy ...... 600 
Wichita .... 2,393 
Indianapolis .. 4,000 
Cincinnati ... 2,726 500 
Cleveland 3,000 
te ee 2,400 400 
New York 2,898 8,016 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1913. 
eee 2,000 26,000 10,000 
Kansas City 500 4,000 3,000 
MD 31654. 00s c-d0'e 1,000 8,500 2,500 
eae ee 1,600 8,500 2,200 
i er 100 4,000 1,000 
OEE EO SA ES 300 5,500 1,000 
Oe ee 1,400 800 
RA ee 1,200 5,100 400 
Oklahoma City ........... 800 1,000 

fe 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at prin- 
cipal centers for the week ending Saturday, 
February 8, 1913, are reported as follows: 


Chicago. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Be Sb Re MING cinesosiciwres ae 4,959 10,800 8,843 
Armour @. Co. ....... 5,785 21,400 22,000 
oe 2 eee 5,071 15,700 16,382 
2: See 3,973 9,200 8,001 
Hammond & Co........ 1,983 700 = 7,320 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 915 eine, 2 elemats 
Anglo-American, 5,300 hogs; " Boyd-Lun- 


ham, 7,100 hogs; Western Packing Co., 9,600 
hogs; Roberts & Oake, 4,200 hogs; Miller & 
Hart, 6,300 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 
4,100 hogs; Brennan Packing Co., 1,000 hogs; 
others, 13,400 hogs. 


Kansas City. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
pc a eS re 3,703 12,343 6,444 
WOME a. soseonancecinn DOUG.» cocnes Se 
hs i Pe RIDE kale etsie ison 2,703 9,452 3,952 
Swett. © C6. hcansices 4,183 10,084 9,783 
Cudahy Packing Co.. — 7,666 4,691 
Morya, © QO e is oi0s cc's 168 7,947 4,713 
DOE cs nna s “ 426 43 


Independent Packing Co., 376 cattle; John 
Morrell, 64 cattle; New York Butchers, 183 
cattle; Sinclair Packing Co., 288 cattle; 
Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 1,742 hogs; United 
Dressed Beef Co., 337 cattle. 


Omaha. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co........... 1,799 7,709 5,747 
a, SO ree 2,546 12,169 8,945 
Cudahy Packing Co... 3,825 14,859 7,987 
Armour & Co......... nae 13,852 _— 
d.. We BEOUMAY. 0.5904 . 13,682 
eg: eS . 1,668 

Morrell & Co., 102 cattle; Sinclair & Co., 
53 cattle; Lincoln Packing Co., 130 cattle; 
South Omaha Packing Co., 25 cattle. 

St. Louis. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris: @& O0.......0:60:0..0: 3,696 6,197 2,545 
er 4,720 8373 3,947 
Avmour & O0.....6.... 4,347 6,542 3,977 
St. Louis D. B. Co..... 1,985 131 205 
Independent Pack. Co.. 611 ..... 

East Side Packing Co.. 204 2,795 

Belz Packing Co....... 763 

Krey Packing Co...... one S20 wee 

Carondelet Packing Co. 40 272 50 
St. Joseph. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
(Sere 1,700 13,264 4,227 
Ee ee ee reales 1,300 8,002 2,130 
Hammond Packing Co.10,000 8,855 2,917 


United Dressed Beef Co., 130 cattle; Inde- 
pendent Packing Co., 1,143 hogs; New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Co., 36 cattle. 


Sioux City. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co......... 1,606 8389 ..... 
Cudahy Packing Co... 1,570 8,035 
Swale @ Goi. f6..08 66045 4,183 
Cudahy Bros. ..:...... so «=e 
eee ree 160 187 


Statter & Co., 118 cattle; Sacks Dressed 
Beef Co., 53 cattle; J. L. Brennan, 32 cattle; 
Des Moines Packing Co., 27 cattle; Blasius 
& Co., 14 cattle; Oakes Packing Co., 228 
hogs; Layton Packing Co., 121 hogs; Du- 
buque Packing Co., 73 hogs; regular buyers, 
3,228 cattle; country buyers, 3,213 cattle. 
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Retail Section 


PRACTICAL TALKS WITH THE SHOP BUTCHER 


Some Every Day Problems Discussed and Answered 
By a Veteran Retailer. 


A series of questions were recently asked 
that can be applied to almost any retail busi- 
ness, but that are particularly appropriate to 
the butcher. The first is: “What is consid- 
ered the best bookkeeping method for the re- 
tail butcher ?” 

This is of the greatest possible interest, be- 
cause the very foundation of the business 
rests upon it. If the butcher’s books are not 
properly looked after the business falls to 
pieces. By bookkeeping is not alone meant 
entering in a scratch-book what meats have 
been sold on credit in a day, and then posting 
the items in the ledger. 
than that. It means the keeping of a set of 
books, every one of which is a strict neces- 
sity, but none of which requires a skilled 
bookkeeper to keep properly. 


It means much more 


These are the books really needed in any 
fairly prosperous shop: 

First, a scratch book from which the men 
can put up the daily orders, and where the 
weights are entered, and from which the items 
are transferred to the day book to be posted 
later in the ledger. 

A cash book, in which to enter the daily ex- 
penses and receipts, salaries, sundries, ete. 

The pass book, which is or 
should be delivered daily, thereby avoiding ar- 
gument and saving much time and trouble 
where there are many weekly or monthly 
accounts. 


customer’s 


A stock book, in which to keep a careful 
record of all goods bought, with dates, weights 
and prices, and from whom purchased. With 
this you have at a glance a complete record 
of every transaction, large or small, to com- 
pare with your bills at the week’s end, and 
that you can always refer to. Many butchers 
think it is not worth while to keep a stock 
book, but it is just as important as your 
ledger. 

Finally, a book for keeping a record of 
stock and supplies of all kind on hand at 
the end of each month. 

If such records are not kept, showing ex- 
actly what stock is on hand, as compared 
with the previous period, how much business 
was done, the monthly cash receipts and out- 
standings, so the shop proprietor may know 
exactly where he is at, he is simply working 
in the dark, or guessing at results. He doesn’t 
know how much money he has made or lost. 
Perhaps he’s the kind that says: “I know my 
business. I don’t to keep books. I 
haven’t the time,” ete. But if he keeps on 


have 


with these loose business methods and guess 
work, he’ll have lots of time on hand, which 
And 
being able to say “I was a good fellow when 
I had it” doesn’t pay rent or help. 


is not nearly as good as cash on hand. 


Shall We Sell for Cash or Credit? 
Another question asked was: “Shall we sell 
for cash or credit?” That’s as interesting as 
the matter of keeping books, only more so. 
There are twelve very good reasons why the 
butcher should sell for cash, the first of which 


is that when his goods are sold, and the cash 
is in the money drawer, his troubles are ended 


so far as the selling part is concerned. The 
other eleven reasons don’t matter. The 


only answer is: “Get the cash!” 

Next on the list is this question: “Does a 
clean shop and fine fixtures pay?” Without 
a doubt they do. 

The old-style shop, with wooden benches 
soaked with blood and grease; a wooden 
corned-beef tray, with a row of hooks cor- 
roded by the salt, stained and smeared with 
brine; a wooden baek counter which it was 
always necessary to freely sprinkle with in- 
sect powder; a 


fly-stained, dingy window 


hung with fly-stained paper bags; a candle 
stuck in an.empty bottle or in the half of a 
potato, to light up the ice-house; vile-smelling 
broken baskets that had outlived their use- 
fulness in which to keep fat, bones, suet, etc.: 
an old gas pipe running through the shop, 
burners and shades covered with dirt 
and rust, the carcasses of dead flies hanging 


with 


to it, heating the air, particularly on a Satur- 
day ‘night, when in use for a whole evening. 
A shop where at every particularly heavy step 
in the rooms above a dozen or so of dead 
flies fell all over the meat. 

All these are things of the past that can 
never return, despite the cry of the “good 
old days,” when Mrs. Mulligan did buy a 
rump of salt mate and a big leg of mutton 
for a grand total of a dollar and a quarter, 
and put it in her basket and carried it home, 
while today she buys roast beef or broilers, 
has them wrapped in parchment paper and 
sent home by a boy in uniform with a gold 
cap. 

The clean shop of today has its marble 
benches and back counters that cost very lit- 
tle more than the old-style the 
meat marble corned-beef tray; the brigthly 
polished windows; the neat gas or electric 
light 
clean, dry sawdust on the floor every day. 


benches; 


fixtures; the sanitary ice house with 
All this is to be found in the up-to-date shop, 
where the customer can readily see how clean 
everything is kept, and knows her meats are 
just as carefully looked after. 

And if a 
fitted-up shop, he can do just as much busi- 
And if 
fit that up as the busines methods of today 


man cannot afford a large, well- 


ness in a smaller store. he cannot 


demand, he is better off not to go into busi- 
ness until he has sufficient capital to do so 
properly. 


(To be continued.) 


a 


° 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Deis & Richardson have disposed of their 
meat market at Gilliam, Mo., to Ed. Hawkins. 

Smith & Smith’s meat market at Supply, 
Okla., has been destroyed by fire. 

W. A. Bideaux has purchased the meat 
market of H. O. Marlart, at Dallas City, Tl. 

C. Enyveart has opened a meat market at 
Hayes Center, Neb. 

W. C.-Elliott’s meat market at Eugene, 
Ore., has been damaged by fire. 


J. M. Hoffmann will engage in the meat 
business at Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Reynolds Market Company, Chicago, 
Ill., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $2,000, by G. W. Reynolds and others. 

Cameron & Campbell have engaged in the 
meat business at Ponca, Okla. 

Hueber & Son have opened a new meat 
market at Hackettstown, N. J. 

The Wagner Provision Company will open 
a new meat market at Youngstown, O. 

M. W. Warner is opening a new market at 
Guthrie, Okla; 

Cook & Bateman have purchased the meat 
market at Carbondale, Ill., formerly belong- 
ing to Streeter Young. 

A new meat market has been opened by 
Friedlander Bros. at Homestead, Pa. 

Jordan Bros., grcecers, at Bedford, Mich., 
have added a line of meats. 

Wise & Son, meat and grocery dealers, have 


puchased the meat business of Titus & 
Ritter, at Kalkaska, Mich.,; and will con- 
solidate it with their own. 

A. E. Weaver has purchased the meat 


business of H. Spykerman, at Moline, Mich., 
und Warren Weaver will be in charge. 

John H. Malory has purchased the business 
of the Wiota meat market at Anita, Ia. 

MeClanahan Bros. have purchased the meat 
business of Pilmore & Swan,.at. Tecumseh, 
Neb. 

James Sunberg has leased his meat mar- 
ket at Girard, Kan., to 8. F. Stevens. 

Walter Skaggs, of Moran, Kan., has pur- 
chased the butcher shop of Sloan Smith at 
Eureka, Kan. 

Guy Hancock has removed his meat mar- 
ket to the Johnson store at Oberlin, Kan. 

Brazil & Deets have purchased the meat 
business of William Hooper at Girard, Kan. 

W. Parker and C. Reynolds have succeeded 
to the ownership of the Penalosa Meat Mar- 
ket at Penalosa, Kan. 

J. B. Whittaker has purchased the Joseph 
Cheska meat business at Nickerson, Kan., 
which he established thirty years ago. 

Ed. Sells has moved his meat market to 
the old Kruegar stand on Main street, Hen- 
ryetta, Okla. 

S. F. Hiser has purchased the O. K. Meat 
Market at Bennington, Okla. 

Quillen & Sons have opened a new butcher 
shop at Hugoton, Kan. 

G. H. Roberts has reopened the Sanitary 
Meat Market at Caney, Kan. 

Andy MeCabe has leased the shop and fix- 
tures of George K. Debus at Herington, Kan. 

Hendricks & Payne have opened a new 
butcher shop at Axtell, Kan. 

Kirt Leeth has purchased the butcher shop 
of Charles Berridge at Netawaka, Kan. 

The City Meat Market has been moved 
from the Snapp building to the Livensberger 
building, at Hydro, Okla. 

J. F. Black has purchased the half interest 
of C. F. Shores in the City Meat Market at 
Wapanucka, Okla. 

J. H. Curtis has disposed of his butcher 
shop at Talega, Okla., to Leake & Shupe. 

Albert Reynolds has purchased the stock 
of meats of Hiram Nichell at Clayton, Kan. 

Perry Riner has sold out his meat business 
at Wellington, Kan., to Lukenbill & Crossen. 

W. E. Taylor has disposed of his butcher 
shop at Caldwell, Kan., to Bert Shepard, of 
Woodward, Okla. 

Mark Eagan has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of William Jordan at Hillside, Kan. 

The Stanton Meat Company, of Spokane, 
has purchased the Slow & James meat mar- 
ket at Pullman, Wash. 

W. L. Porter has succeeded to the entire 
meat business of the old firm of Porter & 
Henderson, at York, Neb. 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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The Modern Method of Weighing 


This picture shows two types of the Kron Automatic Springless Dial Scale in use at the up-to-date plant 
of Adolf Gobel’s Provision House in Brooklyn where thousands of pounds are weighed daily. 


Read what Mr. Gobel says about the Kron Scale: 
January 10, 1913. 


American Kron Scale Co., 
39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—The Kron Automatic Springless Dial Scales furnished me by your company are giving entire satisfaction. 

It is now ten months since I made a complete installation of your Scales—consisting of ver-head Track Scales, 
Suspension Pan Scales and Portable Auxiliary Pan Scales—and the ease, quickness and accuracy with which my men are 
able to weigh beef—sides and quarters—hogs, loins, hams, sausages, tongues, etc., fully satisfies me that your Scales are 
better suited for our requirements than the other makes of scales heretofore used at my _ plant. 

As a time and labor saver, the Scales do all you claim for them—in fact I find that they will weigh as fast as 
our men can put on the load. 

fhe Scales are doing excellent work, and I am pleased to give this expression of my satisfaction with them. 


Yours truly, (Signed) A. Géset. 





REMEMBER, there are no weights to adjust or beam to balance, you just load the scale and look at the 
Dial and get correct weight instantly. Will weigh the goods as fast as they can be handled. No springs, 
No Pivots, No Knife Edges in the Dial Mechanism of the Kron Scale. 


The Kron Scale is installed in many large plants throughout the country and has proven a great time and 
labor saver, therefore, a money saver. It soon pays for itself in time saved and in greater accuracy of 
operation. 

Write for information, specifications and prices. 


AMERICAN KRON SCALE COMPANY 
39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


Western Representative—SPENCER OTIS CO., Boston Representative—J. J. MYER, 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, III. 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


Ryan & May have purchased the Jensen 
meat market at Marquette, Neb. 

John Claussen has purchased the Zink 
stock of meats at Gretna, Neb. 

Charles Siever is about to engage in the 
meat business at Bloomington, Neb. 

R. F. Roscow has purchased the Meyers 
meat business at Hebron, Neb. 

Gaddis & Haye have opened a new butcher 
shop at Exeter, Neb. 

—— oe ——_- 
BUTCHERS ON MEAT TARIF¥S. 


Among those appearing before the House 
Ways and Means Committee at Washington 
on the question of the tariff on livestock and 
meats was President John T. Russell, of the 
United Master Butchers of America. In a 
brief urging the placing of cattle and meats 
on the free list he advanced these points: 


“First. The acknowledged scarcity of live- 
stock. : 

“Second. No efforts whatever have been 
made to relieve this condition. 

“Third. Increase in population from rural 
to urban. 

“Fourth. The 
calves. 

“Fifth. The price of meat is so high that 
the man in ordinary cireumstances ‘ cannot 
afford to purchase enough to satisfy the 
wants of his family. 

“Sixth. The poor consumers that do hard 
physical work need good nourishment to sus- 
tain their strength, but ean afford to eat 
meat only occasionally, and, although the 
country is in a prosperous condition, meat is 
a luxury. 

“Seventh. The vitality of the people of this 
country will be impaired and Uncle Sam 
may need some good, healthy young men to 
go to the front some day to protect this 
country. 

“Kighth. Protect the mothers and their 
families by enacting legislation so that food 
can be procured at reasonable prices. 

“Ninth. Free cattle from Canada, Mexico 
and South America can be fed and condi- 
tioned for market upon the feed raised in the 
United States, thereby opening up an avenue 
for the disposal of our farm products and 
also enhance the fertility of the farm. 

“Tenth. The high prices of meat food an- 
imals emanates from the farms, made so by 
an overwhelming demand upon an already 
depleted base of supplies. 

“Eleventh. It will take from eight to ten 
years to make any noticeable increase in the 
raising of cattle in this country, with all 
the assistance the Government can give the 
ranchman and the farmer, by enacting legis- 
lation of the most favorable character for the 
breeding of cattle. The time is not far dis- 
tant when it will be necessary to exempt 
from taxation or possibly give a bounty to 
encourage the cattle-raising husbandry. Our 
Jarders are empty; relief is necessary and 
should be given at once by removing the 
tariff. 

“Twelfth. It would be wise to investigate 
the motives of those that oppose the re- 
moval of the tariff in this case. Selfish per- 
sonal interest should not be given any con- 
sideration against the millions of the 
consuming public of the United States. 


unrestricted slaughter of 


aa efe 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS ORGANIZE. 


Secretary John H. Schofield, of the United 
Master Butchers of America, continues to 
conquer new fields. The latest is Cincin- 
nati, where last week he formed a local 
branch of his organization with the follow- 
ing officers: President, J. H. Boehm; vice- 
president, O. McN. Rohrer; secretary, E. C. 
Emrich; treasurer, J. F. Stegner; financial 
secretary, William Steinman; master-at- 
arms, G. B. Sucher. 
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New York Section 


John Mattes has taken over the butcher 
business of the late Albert Hillert at No. 
155 West 231st street, the Bronx. 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City for the week ending February 
8, 1913, averaged 10.72 cents per pound. 

The annual dinner of the Gansevoort Mar- 
ket Business Men’s Association will be held 
on Monday evening at the Broadway Central 
Hotel. 


John P. Fetterly, formerly treasurer and 
manager of the New York Independent Meat 
Company, is now with Swift & Company, 
with headquarters at the company’s New 
York central office. 


Peter Ayen, a retired dealer in meats and 
provisions, died last week at his home, No. 
517 Third street, Brooklyn. He was born 
in Wittenberg, Germany, and had been a 
resident of Brooklyn for 20 years. 

Dr. Fritz Reichmann, State superintendent 
of weights and measures, has resigned, to 
take effect April 1. He stands on his record, 
however, and will accept a reappointment 
from Governor Sulzer if the latter desires to 
reward merit. 

Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, the new chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry at Washington, was in 
New York last week looking over food dis- 
tributing conditions here as they interested 
his bureau. He was accompanied by Dr. 
Mary A. Pennington, the poultry and egg 
expert of the bureau. 


John Bardes, one of the best-known meat 
dealers in Richmond Borough, died suddenly 
this week. He was seemingly in good health 
up to a few moments before he died. Heart 
disease was the cause. Mr. Bardes was fifty- 
five years of age and had lived on Staten 
Island from the time he was a boy. ° He 
had been in the butcher business in Staple- 
He is sur- 
vived by a wife and several children. 


ton since he was a young man, 


The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending February 8, 
1913, by the New York City Department 
of Health: Meat.—Manhattan, 2,971 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 12,010 lbs.; the Bronx, 25 Ibs.; 
Queens, 30 lIbs.; total, 15,036 Ibs. Fish.— 
Manhattan, 3,455 Ibs.; Bronx, 35 lbs.; total, 
3,490 lbs. Poultry and game.—Manhattan, 
2,315 lbs.; Brooklyn, 219 Ibs.; Bronx, 66 Ibs.; 
total, 2,600 lbs. 

Shoplifting is not confined alone to the 
department store. Butchers in former years 
were frequently sufferers, although much was 
not heard of it. But the practice is still in 
vogue, as was the case this week in Charley 
Heymann’s shop at No. 833 Ninth avenue, 
when one of his men hauled a big rib of 
beef from under the shawl of an old lady 


who was apparently waiting to be served. 
This is always a busy shop, probably one of 
the busiest on the avenue, as many as sixty 
hinds and ribs being cut a week. 


As announced in the columns of The Na- 
tional Provisioner last week, Walter H. 
Wheeler has established himself in West 
Washington Market and will open for busi- 
ness on Monday at Grace and Lawton 
avenues aS a commission dealer in poultry, 
dressed meats and meat products. Mr. 
Wheeler’s connection with the Gansevoort 
market district goes back to the days of 
the New York Beef Company, the pioneer 
house of that district, and his connection 
with the Wheeler Bradstreet Company, and 
later with the T. H. Wheeler Company, have 
made him one of the best-known figures in 
the local trade. 


—_4o—_—_ 


CAUSES OF HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

Harry Dowie, president of the National 
Poultry, Butter & Egg Association, was a 
speaker before the Mayor’s Market Commis- 
sion at the hearing last week. He told the 
commission that one cause of the high cost 
of living was graft. Another cause, he said, 
was the pride of many persons, who refused 
to carry home their bundles and insisted that 
retailers support costly stores and expensive 
delivery systems. 

The commission obtained by the commis- 
sion men, he said, amounted to between 4 
and 5 per cent. upon gross sales. Their ex- 
penses amounted to between 2 and 3 per cent. 
While the volume of trade was greater than 
ever before, he said, the profits were small, 
and a falling off in money received was pre- 
vented by the magnitude of the business 
handled. 


“One of the causes of the increase in prices 
is graft,’ he said. ‘There is for example the 
graft of chefs,»which amounts to five and 
sometimes ten per cent. Graft is in the big 
houses where there are servants and butlers. 
The butler or the woman servant wants a 
percentage of graft, and then, often as the 
graft increases the goods bought are thrown 
into the ash barrel to give opportunity for 
more graft. This graft goes further than 
vou think. 

“Another reason for the high cost of living 
is that the buyers themselves cause the high 
prices. Years ago a man kept a butcher shop. 
It was small and there were no marble and 
brass fixtures, but the meat was good. He 
did not have a stylish rig, and his horse, 
perhaps, was a poor one. In those days the 
customers were satisfied to go to the small 
shop and have the poor old horse stop in 
front of their homes. Now that is not so. 
Many butchers have to face a cost of 30 
per cent. increase to do business when it only 
ought to cost some 5 per cent. The women 
and men too, are now too proud to carry 
home their bundles. Sometimes they will 
call a messenger boy to take a steak home. 
Well, all that increases the cost of living.” 

Mr. Dowie told of the delays in getting the 
goods to market. He denied that the loss by 
delay was put either upon the shipper or the 
consumer. He said it was the commission 
man who suffered. He said that poultry was 
now shipped from Texas, China, and Russia 
and that refrigerator storage added in the 
neighborhood of 1 cent a pound to the cost 
every six months. 

As to the quality of the goods, he said 
that the commission mar had to trust to the 
honor of the shipper and that there was not 
much honor among some of them. 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTION IN NEW YORK. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


Much attention has been given in many 

uarters to a consideration of some per- 
nanent and satisfactory method of retail 
distribution as distinguished from the whole- 
sale terminal market and the wholesale 
branches which have previously been referred 
io. Various systems of retail distribution 
have been studied and a number of different 
types of retail distribution are now in use 
in some sections of the city. 

I would address my remarks in this con- 
nection, however, particularly to the pro- 
posal which has been made in some quarters 
to create a chain of municipally-owned retail 
markets, of which Washington Market might 
be taken as a type. From long experience 
as a dealer in Washington Market, I am 
familiar with all of the advantages as well 
as disadvantages of such a market type. 

On account of the long standing and favor- 
able history of Washington Market, it occu- 
pies a peculiar place in the life of the city. 
At the time of its founding in its present 
location, it catered to a large resident popu- 
lation adjacent to the market, and as this 
population, through change of business condi- 
tions, moved further uptown, much of this 
trade still clung to Washington Market, un- 
til today about fifty per cent. of its volume 


of business, which in 1912 amounted to 
$4,000,000, is drawn from many sections of 
the city. 


Washington Market besides serves a real 
need by feeding the immense army of wage- 
earners and business men who take their 
noon-day meal in the down-town section of 
the city, and in this respect it will doubtless, 
as long as it exists, perform an important 
function. In addition to these two classes 
of trade Washington Market, on account of 
its nearness to the ferries, caters to a large 
number of families living in New Jersey, the 
heads of which are in business in Manhattan. 

In view of the important function which 
Washington Market always has performed 
and is now performing, we would insist that 
the policy of improving the facilities in 
Washington Market, which has been started, 
shall be continued, and that as fast as pos- 
sible the market be brought to the high state 
of efficiency to which its importance en- 
titles it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that in 
the case of Washington Market a service 
of tremendous importance to the community 
is being performed, yet I do not believe that 
the municipality should create a chain of 
such markets in all parts of the greater city 
to perform the function of retail distribution. 
My reason for this is the fact that the cost 
of land and the investment required on the 
part of the city for one-story buildings of 
the type of Washington Market would be 
much greater than the city could hope to se- 
cure a revenue sufficient to pay interest on 
the cost of creation of such markets. Also, 
I do not think that such markets would be 
of any greater value to the consumer in 
reducing prices than private stores now exist- 
ing in sufficient numbers in all parts of the 
city. 

It must be borne in mind that as soon as 
any plan for wholesale terminal markets 
with branches in the borough, as above 
recommended, is put in operation, there will 
be at once created a tremendous problem in 
administration which the city must be pre- 
pared to meet. At present such supervision 
over existing markets as is given is divided 
among several departments of the city gov- 
ernment. For instance, the Comptroller col- 
lects the stand rents, the Borough President 
looks after the physical condition of the 
buildings, the inspectors of the Health De- 
partment pass upon the condition of the 
food sold, and there never has been in the 
history of the city what can fairly be called 
any definite policy in dealing with market 
problems. 

My recommendation as to the administra- 
tion of markets would resolve itself into the 
formation or creation of a department of 
markets of the city government, that will 
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take on the dignity of every other city de- 
partment, and that will result in the uniting 
of all these scattered functions of which I 
have spoken in such a department. 

This department of markets should not 
merely look after the market’s interests, but 
should stand as an agency between it and 
the people, and that will insure safer and 
better trading for the people of the whole 
city. The more I think of it, the more I 
believe the city could not do a wiser thing. 
This market department should have juris- 
diction not only over municipally owned and 
controlled wholesale and terminal branch 
markets, but should also have supervision 
over all agencies of food distribution. 

Many abuses now exist in the unauthorized 
use of sidewalks and streets for trade, creat- 
ing problems of congestion and taking un- 
fair advantage of legitimate and law-abiding 
tradesmen who will not use such methods 
of competition. Such a department, with 
ample powers granted as they must be 
granted by an amendment to the charter, and 
officered by competent, experienced and re- 


43 


sponsible persons, could be of enormous 
value, not only to the consumers of the city, 
but to the dealers as well in adjusting mis- 
conceptions which arise from time to time 
in the public mind as to the cause of price 
changes, and in disseminating truthful and 
accurate information with reference to stocks 
of food products, prices and all other details 
relating to the food supply. 

In my judgment, no other single step can 
be taken by public. authority which will com- 
pare with this in its possible benefits to the 
people of this great city. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Good to choice native steers $7.40@8.75 
Poor to fair native steers..............++. 5.00@7.35 
Oxen and stags .50@7.80 
sulls and dry cows 5@6.60 
steers one 8.65@7.80 


Good to choice native year ago.. 


LIVE CALVES. 


Live veal calves, medium to prime, 
100 Ibs. 

Live calves, culls, per 100 lbs 

Live calves, fed 


Live veal calves, yearlings, per 100 Ibs.. 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Live lambs, common to good, per 100 Ibs. 9.00@ 
Live, lambs, yearlings. ........ccccceccess 
Live lambs, culls 
Live sheep, medium, per 100 lbs 
Live sheep, culls, per 100 ibs 


LIVE HOGS. 


9.00@ 12.50 

@ 8.00 

@ 6.00 
—@— 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 140 lbs. 
Pigs 

Rough 


9.40 

9.50 

@ 9.55 
8.30@ 8.50 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BBEF. 
Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, light 
Common to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Common to fair oxen and stags 
Fleshy Bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 

Western. 
@16 
@15 
@lli 
@16 
@15 
@12 
@15 
@l4 
@12 
@12 
@10 
@ 9% 


City. 
@i7 
@15 
@12 
@is 
@15 
@13 
@15% 
@i4 
@12% 
@12 
@il1 
@10% 


hinds and ribs 

hinds and ribs 

hinds and ribs.. 
rounds 

rounds 

FOURES. cc cccccccccces 
chucks @lil @11% 
GRIESE. «cd cascensecss 9 @10 @ll1 
7 @ @10 


DRESSED CALVES. 
Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 
Veals, country dressed, per lb 
Western calves, choice 
Westers calves, fair to good 
Westerg calves, common 
Grassers and buttermilks............+eee0- 10 @li 


DRESSED HOGS. 


wntwark"FNKweonwke worn 


Ww 


chucks 


@18% 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs. 
Hogs, 160 lbs 


Hogs, 140 lbs. 


114% @11% 

114@11% 
@11% 
@12 
@12% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lambs, choice, @16% 
@15% 
@12% 
@11% 


@9 


Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


choice 
medium 


culls 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
10 lbs. avg 
12 to 14 Ibs. avg 
14 to 16 lbs. avg 
picnics, light 
picnics, heavy 
shoulders 
bacon, 


Smoked hams, 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 


@16% 
@16% 
@16% 


hams, 
hams, 


Smoked bacon (rib in) 
Dried becf sets 

Smoked beef tongue, per Ib 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


@16 
@19 
@21 
@13% 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork loins, Western 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 
Shoulders, Western 
Butts, regular 

Butts, boneless 

Fresh hams, city 

Fresh hams, Western 
Fresh pienic hams 


@16 
@15 
@30 
@28 
@13 
@12 
@13 
144%@15 
15% @16 
@15 
@13 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs. per 
100 pcs. 
Black hoofs, 
Striped hoofs, 


per ton 

DOF COB. cccccccccccccece 

White hoofs, per ton .. 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. 
100 pes. 

Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over... 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Fresh steer tongues.........++++ 90 @ll5c. a piece 
Fresh cow tongues .......+++++++ 60 @ 70c. a piece 
Calves’ heads, scalded............45. @ 60c. a piece 
Sweetbreads, veal @ 90c. a pair 

Sweetbreads, beef .......seeeeees @ 25c. a pound 
Calves’ livers ... @ 20c. a pound 
Beef kidneys @ 15c. a piece 
Mutton @ 3c. a piece 
Livers, @ 10c. a pound 
Oxtails @ 9c. a piece 
Hearts, @ Tc. a pound 
Rolls, beef @ 25c. a pound 
Tenderloin beef, @ 35c. a pound 
Lambs’ fries @ 8c. a pair 

Extra lean pork trimmings...... @12%%c. a pound 
Blade meat @12%c. a pound 


'280.00@ 285.00 


eee eee eweweeseee 


kidneys .. 
beef 


cocccecke 
Western.........27 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
Shop bones, per cwt..........s. Sercepeese 20 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


imp., wide, per bundle............. 
imp., medium, per bundle......... ee 
imp., per bundle ............ evccee 
domestic, wide, per bundle......... 
Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle 
Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 
Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bbls., 
per lb., f. @. s. New York......... eovce 
Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib 
Hog, in kegs, 1 cent over bbis. or tcs.... 
Hog, middles 
Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 
York 
seef bungs, 
Recf 
Beef 
Beef 
Beef 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


piece, f. o. b. New York 
middles, per set, f. 0. b. New York.. 
middles, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago.... 
weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s 
weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s.......... 


SPICES. 


Whole. 
Sing., white 
Sing., 
Penang, white 
red Zanzibar 


Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 


Ginger 


SALTPETRE. 


CORO e Re eee tees reese eseeeeeeee 


Crude 
Refined—Granulated 
Orystals 


see eeeeereeee 


Teecveccceccccesescesess 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 
No. 1 skins.. eecccccccccccnccece 
Me. 3B GEMS ccccccccccce 
No. 3 skins 
Branded skins .... 
Ticky skins 


er BAB, Te GBA. ccccdscccnccccesevsessse 
Be SB Mh. GE cvcccccocvccecscctsveses 
1, 12%-14 

Ri TAS - cccscccavesvedivcceccctecse 

WO: By Tg WIG OR. . cde cccccccctcstcccee 
bs BR RS BGR cctv cdcccctectcedsses 

B Ut, BOE cre cchvsccvevicdedcéaveve 

D Gs Te Sinn ddeicceseciewsveewes 

oR Bia vci diadecvicccsdabicsvec 
DF Re ioe detest cthetdetctocceee 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over.......cse0- 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over.........0- 
OU. THD ciddcedccsricccdatiotsceccevecs 
ee, CNG BAND  diiidccnteccccinesesss 
Ee ND Ga bactiesoncdcancdti-unpedcacens 
SUNT GHP GRD: dc cnsveaccesssccedoecases 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys—Dry packed— 
Western, bbls., dry picked, young hens, 
selected 
Western, mixed, 
bbls. ccccccccevceccooenh 
Western, scalded, hens, selected, bbls... 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 lbs. to doz., dry- 
picked, fancy 
Western boxes, 
dry-picked 
Fowl—Barrels— 
— and 8S. Western, dry-picked, avg. 


Ooo eee eee er eeereeeeeseeee 


dry-picked, av. 


36 to 42 Ibs. to dos., 


@16 
Other Poultry— 

Old Cocks, per Ib. 

—— prime, white, 10 Ibs. to doz. per 


@13% 
@5.50 


Chickens 

Fowls, via freight 

Old roosters, per Ib. ......... seccececccce 
Turkeys, hens and toms, mixed 

Ducks, Western, per lb.. 

Geese, per lb., Western 

Guineas, per pair ....cccccoee 

Se, BOF GE ce occccacissececace 


@15 
@16% 
@il 
@19 
@20 
@15 
@65 
@30 


Extras 

Firsts 
Extras 
Firsts 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Process, 
Process, 


@38 

@36% 
@26% 
@25% 


Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Refrigerator firsts 


@27 
24% @25 


seconds and lower grades. .20 
dirties 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Bone meal, steamed, per ton 


meal, raw, per ton 

Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago 

Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 
f. o. b. Chicago, prompt...... esse 

Nitrate of soda—spot 

Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 
New York 

Dried tankage, N. Y., 
cent. ammonia 

Tankage, 11 and 15 p. ¢., f. 0. b. 
Chicago, prompt 

Garbage tankage, f. o. db. New York. 

Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
and 15 p. ¢. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, New York (nominal)..... 

Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos. 
Lime, c. 1. f. Charleston and New- 
port News . 

Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 
ton, f. 0, b. factory (35c. per unit 
available phos. acid) 

Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 
per 100 Ibs., guar., % 


Zone 


11 to 12 per 


259 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 


spot, guar., 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 

per 2,000 Ibs., f. 0. b. Charleston. 6.50 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 

f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 Ibs. = 50 
TO GE, GITED onc cc cccccccee coooe DID 











